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By Guy Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 


A beekeeper who has only one 
bee yard has problems that the large 
honey producer does not have be- 
cause the small beekeeper - usually 
keeps his bees in his back yard. 
There is always a possibility that 
when robber bees are bad they will 
bother the neighbors or customers 
who come to buy honey. Taking 
off honey under such conditions 
may be a problem. ; 

The small beekeeper usually re- 
tails his honey at his honey house 
and as some customers object to 
even one bee being in there it is not 
a good policy to have bees in the 
building where honey is sold. Our 
problem is to find the best system 
to use when taking off honey so that 
no bees will be carried into the hon- 
ey house. 

If you have a bee-tight room close 
to your honey house, windows can 
be equipped with a regular honey 
house bee escape, which is simply a 
screen on the outside over the win- 
dow. The screen projects above the 
window several inches with a %- 
inch space between screen and sid- 
ing so the bees can get out through 
a small conical exit but will not 
find their way back in. 


Taking Off Honey 
I offer the following system for 
taking off honey which I use with 
perfect success. Any time during the 
day take off supers of honey using 
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only enough smoke to handle the 
bees. Carry the supers into the 
room and stack them crosswise in 
the lightest part of the room. The 
bees will leave the supers and then 
leave the room via the bee escape. 
After one or two days these supers 
of honey can be carried into the hon- 
ey house practically free of bees with 
the exception of very few young 
bees unable to fly, but as these su- 
pers are in a room where robber 
bees cannot bother, they can be 
brushed off and the supers carried 
into the honey house. 

The bees carried in with the hon- 
ey will clean up leaky burr combs 
so it will not be necessary to set the 
supers on pans in the honey house. 
If smoke is used to drive part of the 
bees out of the supers before they 
are carried in or any smoke is used 
in the room the bees will gorge 
themselves with honey, be sick from 
the effects of the smoke, and the 
floor will be covered with crawling 
bees. If only enough smoke is used 
to handle the bees there will be no 
crawling bees on the floor. 

Our problems in the honey house 
are the extracting and uncapping of 
honey and how to get all the honey 
out of the cappings and the strain- 
ing of honey. A non-reversible ex- 
tractor is a slow proposition. A good 
reversible extractor is best, and I 
prefer an electric plane or knife for 
uncapping honey. But how to get 
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all the honey out of the cappings is 
a problem. 

Any tank of the proper height 
equipped with a honey gate will do 
and a piece of small mesh hardware 
cloth cut to fit the inside of the tank 
is laid on a frame made of wood or 
metal so it will be four or five 
inches from the bottom of the tank. 
The cappings fall on the screen and 
the honey drains through and is 
drawn out at the honey gate. Only 
part of the honey will drain out of 
the cappings regardless of how often 
they are stirred unless heat is used 
to warm the cappings. 


Electricity for Warming 
or Melting Honey 

Electric heat suits me best as it 
is not a direct heat and no water 
jacket is needed around the tank, 
and if enough insulation is used it 
is not expensive. To equip my un- 
capping cans for electric heat I had 
pans made four inches deep and as 
large as would fit in the stands they 
set on. Holes were cut in the bot- 
tom of the pans the size of a 5 lb. 
honey pail and the upper half of 
such pans were soldered into the 
holes in the pans with 1 inch holes 
cut out in the center of the lid. A 
porcelain wall socket (I believe 
they are called 2-piece cleat recep- 
tacles) will fit into these holes so the 
wires can be connected to the out- 
side and an electric light globe in 
the socket makes heat in the pan un- 
der the cappings. The pieces of 
buckets used can be trimmed so 
they set at about right angles and 
face to one side of the stand. To 
change globes pry off the cover. 

Asbestos paper and lots of it is 
pasted on the pans and also around 
the bottom of the tank where it sets 
on the stand, and one thickness of 
asbestos six or eight inches wide is 
pasted to the bottom of the tank di- 
rectly over the light globe so the 
heat will be deflected to the sides of 
the tank. When the uncapping can 
is full it is wheeled to another part 
of the honey house, the wires con- 
nected to the light circuit, and the 
globe allowed to burn until the cap- 
pings are dry. The honey should be 
drained out and the cappings stirred 
three or four times a day. The size 
of globe to use depends on the size 
of the uncapping can. If a 50-gallon 
tank is used and the honey house is 
warm, a 60 or 75 watt globe will 
dry the cappings in three or four 
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days. A larger globe can be used if 
cappings are stirred often enough 
and deep enough but where too large 
a globe is used the cappings may 
cake over the screen so the honey 
cannot drain through. 


If you are in a hurry to get the 
job done, and most of us are, make 
tight fitting metal covers for the un- 
capping cans, put a light socket in 
the center of the cover so the light 
wires are on the outside, and a heat 
globe in the socket on the inside, 
with a 60 of 75 watt globe under 
the tank. If the cappings are stirred 
often enough the honey will drain 
right out of the cappings. It is best 
to remove cappings while they are 
warm as they are inclined to cake. 

We have a lot of different ways 
of straining honey but none of them 
will work unless the honey is warm 
enough to be thin. To warm honey 
drawn from the extractor I use a 
storage tank set fairly close to the 
extractor and in the top of this tank 
hang a strainer with a flat bottom 
of hardware cloth. This strainer 
is about six inches deep, and over 
this is laid one thickness of coarse 
mesh _ cheesecloth. When honey 
from the extractor is poured into 
this strainer the cheesecloth catches 
the larger pieces of cappings and 
having a flat bottom the honey runs 
through in small streams and does 
not stir the honey as it would 
if poured directly into the tank. Un- 
der this tank a 100-watt globe is al- 
lowed to burn, using the same ar- 
rangement for electric heat as is 
used under the uncapping cans. 
This globe will heat the honey un- 
til it is thin and the small particles 
of cappings and pollen will rise to 
the top. 

The warm honey is drawn from 
this tank and poured into another 
tank having the same kind of strain- 
er except that fine mesh cheesecloth 
is used in the strainer. The Gard- 
ner system of having several tanks 
connected at the bottom with pipe 
and a cut-off between each tank 
works better if electric heat is used 
under the tanks. 

For retailing honey during winter 
months a 60-watt globe will keep a 
25-gallon tank of honey at the right 
temperature so it can be drawn into 
containers. If this honey should be- 
gin to granulate, a 150-watt globe 
is allowed to burn under the tank 

(Continued on page 527) 
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The Treatment of AFB Colonies with Sulfa 


By J. E. Eckert, Apiarist, University of California, Davis, Calif. 


There have been many articles on 
the use of sulfathiazole in the treat- 
ment of American foulbrood during 
the past few years and one need not 
take additional space to discuss the 
merits or demerits of this method of 
combatting this disease. There is 
one point that stands out in all the 
reports which indicate a recurrence 
of the disease after all visual evi- 
dence had disappeared from the 
brood chamber. In most cases where 
the disease has recurred, the treated 
colony had been treated as found 
and no effort was made to extract 
the honey in the combs prior to 
treatment. This method of treat- 
ment could be compared to binding 
up a wound without attempting to 
treat a deep-seated infection. It is 
impossible to treat a bone infection 
by treating only the surface. 

It has been recommended by sev- 
eral that the combs containing dis- 
eased brood be destroyed before 
treatment. Fundamentally, it would 
be better to remove the combs of 
honey, as one can see the disease in 
the brood. Our method of treating 
diseased colonies has changed dur- 
ing the past two years and now in- 
cludes the extraction of all honey 
and feeding it back to the diseased 
colonies after diluting the honey one- 
third with water in which one-half 
gram of sodium sulfathiazole has 
been dissolved for each gallon of 
honey syrup. In all cases this has re- 
sulted in no recurrence of the dis- 
ease once it disappeared from the 
brood chamber and after brood has 
been reared in all of the combs while 
the bees have access to the sulfa syr- 
up. A special extractor is used for 
the purpose and reasonable care tak- 
en to prevent any spread of the in- 
fection. The treated colonies are 
managed separately without any of 
their equipment being given to oth- 
er colonies and this will be contin- 
ued for at least two seasons. 

Last year nine of the diseased col- 
onies had an average of 30 pounds 
of honey and this was extracted, di- 
luted, sulfathiazole added, and fed 
back to the colonies. This spring 
the colonies were divided so that 
brood could be produced in all the 
frames. There has been no recur- 
rence of the disease this year and 
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the colonies had used up all of their 
stores and were fed at least twice 
this spring. 

Katznelson (Gleanings for March, 
1948) found that a concentration of 
sulfathiazole of 1-5000 would inhib- 
it the development of Bacillus alvei 
while it took a dilution of 1:1000 to 
inhibit the growth of Bacillus lar- 
vae. He also found that he could 
produce growth of Bacillus larvae 
when he used a heavy suspension of 
the vegetative cells in a 1 percent 
solution of sulfathiazole, or 1:100. 
He found no reduction in viable 
spores of Bacillus larvae in a 1 per- 
cent dilution of sulfathiazole in hon- 
ey. Asa bacteriologist, he conclud- 
ed that the free use of sulfathiazole 
as a cure for AFB may be danger- 
ous, resulting merely in masking the 
disease or in its widespread dissemi- 
nation. 

Now the concentration of sulfa- 
thiazole in the honey syrup fed in 
our tests was no greater than 1:7,570 
and yet the disease disappeared 
from infected colonies. Although 
the bees would normally concen- 
trate this syrup to between 17 and 
20 percent moisture, the concentra- 
tion of the sulfathiazole would still 
be much lower than any indicated 
in the above tests. At the same 
time, one of the colonies treated 
broke down with European foul- 
brood and subsequent feeding of 
sulfa syrup did not reduce the 
amount of infection. A microscopic 
examination of the diseased materi- 
al indicated the presence of both 
Bacillus alvei and B. pluton in this 
European foulbrood colony. 

So where do we stand today on 
this question as to the use of sulfa- 
thiazole in the treatment of Ameri- 
can foulbrood? Laboratory tests in- 
dicate that sulfathiazole is not bac- 
tericidal but merely inhibits the 
growth of bacteria under certain 
conditions. In fact, the laboratory 
tests quoted indicate that it is even 
a poor inhibitor of Bacillus larvae 
spores or the vegetative stages. And 
yet one can extract the honey from 
a diseased colony, dilute it one-third 
with water in which sodium sulfa- 
thiazole has been dissolved to the 
amount of one-half gram per gallon 

(Continued on page 525) 
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Backyard Beekeeping 


By Harvey Bevers, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Removing bees from just above 
the kitchen door, with the work 
progressing as scheduled, in 
swanky Monte Vista. 


It was almost by accident that I 
developed a hobby that has proved 
most interesting and profitable. 

It happened one afternoon when I 
dropped in a gents’ furnishing es- 
tablishment to chat with a friend, 
and in the course of the conversa- 
tion I mentioned robbing bees as I 
had bought a colony that spring and 
had gotten about 25 or 30 pounds of 
excellent honey. Another clerk 
standing nearby asked me if I would 
like another swarm to which I re- 
plied that I had ample room in my 
garden and that I liked to watch 
them work. 


An ideal set-up with no expense 
being spared. We used discarded 
pipe and parts of an old discarded 
bed spring for the stand. These 
bees produced 235 pounds of hon- 
ey for Joe Morris, an oil man in 
Terrell Hills, a suburb of San An- 
tonio. 


He said his neighbor had a swarm 
on his front porch that he would 
gladly give away if someone would 
move them. I immediately got a 
pasteboard box and rushed to the 
address expecting to find them clus- 
tered outside, but found they had 
discovered a small hole in the stucco 
wall and were busily working with- 
in a few feet of the front door. This 
made an entirely different problem, 
so I immediately went down to the 
bee supply house located within our 


Four stands belonging to Kirk 
Hamill, a retired oil man in Ter- 
rell Hills, that produced 400 pounds 
last year on a $10,000 vacant lot. 
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city and asked the manager for a 
“bee trap’. Without a word, he 
turned to the warehouse’ and 
brought out a bee escape and asked 
if that was what I wanted, to which 
I answered that it was. He said, 
“Young man, I don’t wish to be in- 
quisitive but what do you plan to 
use this for?’”’ I told him of the bees 
in the wall and that I had agreed to 
take them out. He asked if I could 


An active General, Gen. Willis of 
Fort Sam Houston, had a swarm 
occupy a bird box on his lawn, 
and with two other swarms re- 
moved from “Quarters” on Artil- 
lery Road, he now has an ideal set- 
up for backyard beekeeping. 


use another swarm or two, and giv- 
ing him an affirmative answer he 
remarked that I was the answer to 
his prayer, for he who handled bee 
supplies was expected to solve all 
such problems as removing bees 
from living rooms, chimneys, ga- 
rages, hedges, etc. 

Then things began to happen. I 
was called to remove bees from an 
early blooming ash tree that fur- 
nishes an abundance of pollen, and 
the bees were after the pollen. I was 
asked to remove a swarm from Ala- 
mo Plaza in the very center of the 
city. I removed a swarm which 
had been there for several years, 
from the Moore Building, located 
on one of the busiest corners of the 
city. I removed a swarm from an 


This retired broker, Garrett Tuck- 
er, enjoys the bees’ presence on 
the back porch of his spacious 
home in Olmos Park. 


Episcopal church in Alamo Heights 
and one from St. Mark’s church- 
vard. One came from a tree one 
block from the Greyhound bus sta- 
tion. They had built their combs in 
the branches and had at least a sec- 
ond crop of young brood when I got 
them. I also got a swarm from a 
tree directly between the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the Carnegie Li- 
brary which are about 500 feet 
apart. They had been in this tree 


(Continued on page 529) 


Five queens are not too many for 
Dr. Roan, who alse secured a good 
return last year. 
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Shipping Package Bees to Arrive in Good Shape 


By Percy H. Wright, Moose Range, Saskatchewan 


I never had packages that arrived 
in better shape than this year. Two 
different shippers supplied me, and 
they were at opposite ends of the 
U.S.A. As far as the quality of the 
bees was concerned, I could see no 
difference. Both were very satis- 
factory. 

It is interesting to compare the 
style of shipping case used by vari- 
ous shippers. The first lot this year 
had the queen cages suspended by 
a little metal tape that went down 
beside the syrup can. Inside each 
cage was candy and half a dozen or 
more of attendant bees. All the 
queens but one were alive and vig- 
orous, but the small space was often 
rather crowded with dead attend- 
ants. 

The second lot had the queen 
cages inserted beside the syrup can 
in a small space cut exactly to fit. I 
like this style best, for you can see 
at once where the queen cage is lo- 
cated and can avoid wetting it too 
heavily when the package is spray- 
ed or fed syrup by the pouring 
method. One year I drowned four 
queens, all lathed in one bundle, by 
getting too much syrup inside the 
queen cages, and that is an experi- 
ence I have found it hard to forget. 
In fact, since then I have tended to 
wet down the package, before in- 
stalling, a little too lightly, to make 
sure, and the result has been greater 
disturbance at installing time, and 
greater drifting. 

The queens of the second lot were 
unattended and had no candy. Ev- 
ery one of these was vigorous and 
lively. Years ago I noted that I 
liked the unattended queens best. 
Sometimes a dead attendant bee 
will fall into the exit hole by which 
the queen is supposed to emerge, 
and the release of the queen is de- 
layed by hours, even days, by such 
an accident. Queens traveling by 
mail, without packages, should na- 
turally have attendants, but queens 
sent in the shipping cage with the 
bees that are to be theirs later, 
should be shipped without attend- 
ants 

The queen cages that were insert- 
ed in a little space beside the syrup 
can looked as though the plan was 
that the cage could be taken out and 
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the queen examined at any time 
without taking out the syrup can, 
but in effect there was no way to 
pull them out of their space since 
the nails that held them, driven into 
a little circle of metal, invariably 
drew out as soon as an attempt was 
made to lift the queen cage out by 
them. It would seem only common 
sense to use small screws instead of 
nails, or else to find a way to insert 
the nails from the side. In every 
case I had to take out the syrup can 
before having a chance to see the 
queen. 

The syrup cans in lot number one 
fitted so snugly that for about half 
of them I found it impossible to let 
the bees out by the syrup can hole, 
but had to take the wire off the side. 
That is a small thing, surely, but 
nevertheless the time involved was 
appreciable and the feeling of vexa- 
tion more than appreciable. 

I had ordered some booster bees 
for trial this year, believing that 
they would give the package such a 
hoist at the critical time when the 
population has waned away and 
home-raised young bees have not 
yet begun to emerge, that the ex- 
penditure would be many times 
worth’ while. However, as_ it 
chanced, aé_ railroad’ strike was 
threatened at that date, and when 
the embargo was lifted about a 
week later, enough time had passed 
and the weather had warmed up 
enough that the safe arrival of pack- 
ages was anything but assured. In 
a normal spring we had found it 
possible to get packages from the 
South as late as June first and have 


the heat do them no harm. This 
year, though, it was a different 
story. April was the coldest for 


nearly a lifetime, and then May 
gave us midsummer weather all at 
once. Eighty-degree temperatures 
shot our leafless trees into growth 
almost over night and the heat has 
shortened the honey flow from wild 
willows more than it is pleasant to 
contemplate, and also the honey 
flow from wild fruit. The result of 
this hot spell was that out of 15 
pounds of booster bees all but about 
two pounds arrived dead. 

The whole trick of safe arrival of 
package bees is to keep them cool. 
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If the package is held at a tempera- 
ture that makes the bees realize that 
they are confined, and sets them 
“running”, that is, climbing the 
wire screens from bottom to top, 
falling to the bottom, and climbing 
again many times an hour, a great 
deal of damage can be done to the 
package in the course of only a few 
hours. If anything occurs after ar- 
rival to delay the installing of the 
package, one can fairly see the de- 
terioration. 

Package bees really need little 
sustenance on the way up. Again 
and again I have had packages ar- 
rive that were apparently quiescent 
all the way up. At any rate, their 
syrup cans have been still almost 
full, up to three-quarters full. This 
is what happens when the bees are 
quiet. When they are restless and 
excited the syrup in the cans is 
drawn out, it seems, in the course of 
only a few hours. If we could only 
train the expressmen to water down 
such restless packages, thousands of 
dollars would be saved the railroads 
in claims, and what is still more 
important from their standpoint, 
they would have greater tonnage of 
honey to be shipped out in the sub- 
sequent fall. However, there are too 
many expressmen to regard them as 
beekeepers; they could not possibly 
all be trained in the care of the 
packages entrusted to them. How- 
ever, there would seem to be no rea- 
son why trained men should not be 
hired to examine and water down, 
if necessary, all packages that pass 
through key points. For prairie 
Canada, for instance, there are two 
main ports of entry: one in B.C. for 
packages coming from_ shippers 
along the Pacific coast, and one at 
Emerson, Manitoba, for packages 
shipped from the Deep South. There 
are of course interior distributing 
points also. For instance, serving 
a large area in northern Saskatche- 
wan is the center of Saskatoon. I 
spent some time in the express of- 
fices there this spring watching for 
my own shipment, as a matter of 
fact, and I was surely impressed 
with the number of packages that 
went through that point. It would 
be the same for other parts of our 
province, for other provinces, and 
for all the northern states that com- 
monly import package bees. 

Whose duty would it be to organ- 
ize such a service? I would dare 
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say that the salaries of these men, 
for about a month each year, would 
properly be the charge of the pro- 
vincial and state Bee Divisions. If 
the authorities could not see it that 
way, then the local Cooperative 
could organize the service for their 
own members, and a greater degree 
of safety enjoyed by their shipments 
would be a good talking point for 
the Cooperatives. Even the Express 
Companies could organize the ser- 
vice if they so wished. The salaries 
of the men needed for such a short 
time would be an infinitesimal thing 
compared to the annual losses by 
claims. Then, too, as already point- 
ed out, by aiding the arrival of 
packages in good shape, the railway 
companies make a double gain, for 
not only is it their privilege to move 
the packages in but also the honey 
out. 

I have been turning over in my 
mind the possibility of designing a 
shipping cage that would allow for 
more water for the use of the bees 
en route. If there were another can, 
this one right side up, and an outside 
aperture for the addition of water at 
any time, and the bees’ access to the 
water was by means of a wick, no 
skill would be required on the part 
of those asked to care for the pack- 
ages en route; it would be simply a 
matter of adding water whenever 
the can became empty, or even if it 
didn’t. Water, not nourishment, is 
the important thing, and it is value- 
less so there is no reason for not 
having plenty. A notice on the top 
of the package, asking for the addi- 
tion of water, would undoubtedly 
secure some response from the ex- 
pressmen, even though the railways 
officially took no notice of the mat- 
ter. 

If booster bees are ever going to 
be used as freely as the attractive- 
ness of the gains they will undoubt- 
edly make warrants, the problems 
of making safe shipments in warm 
weather must somehow be met, for 
normally they will hit warmer 
weather every year than the origi- 
nal packages. 

There is another way in which 
the shippers could make good will 
for themselves and that is by remov- 
ing the “rider bees’ that come up 
from the South on the outside of the 
screens, before the packages are de- 
livered to their local express offices. 

(Continued on page 529) 
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Where to Locate Apiaries in Bear Country 


By T. J. Rowe, Arlee, Montana 


We read the article “Bear and 
More Bear” in a recent issue of 
Gleanings with much interest, and 
perhaps we can give some helpful 
information as we live and operate 
our outfit in a bear country. 


Each year, sometimes in several 
localities in a year, bear wreak hav- 
oc with some unfortunate beeman’s 
yard. So far we have either been 
lucky, or cautious enough to have 
kept clear of their depredations. 
Several of our yards are in the 
thickest bear country we know of, 
but we take the following precau- 
tions and hope that we are lucky: 


One yard, located in a narrow 
valley where bear are very plenti- 
ful, is in a rancher’s sheep pen, 
about 80 yards from the house. This 
rancher kills lots of bear every year 
while looking after his cattle and I 
have little fear of their getting 
through to my bees. 


In other locations I have chosen a 
spot as close to the house as I think 
it best to put the yard. I like to 
have the yard where the rancher’s 
dogs are likely to see any prowling 
bruin in the night, and most of the 
dogs on ranches here know what a 
bear is and hate him. 

Last spring I located two yards in 
bad bear country close to ranchers’ 
homes who both had dogs. During 
September the bear flocked into 
that valley for choke cherries as a 
late frost had killed all the berries 
in the hills, and there were bear 
everywhere. One rancher close to 
one of my yards had three calves 
killed by bear. His boy got home 
from the service and killed six in 
one day. We moved that yard in a 
hurry. 

We went to the other yard to get 
the honey and told the rancher we 
would move the bees the next eve- 
ning, as bear were too numerous for 
us to take chances. While we were 
eating dinner close to the yard this 
rancher came down to talk us out of 
moving the yard, and while giving 
his views as to a minimum of dan- 
ger, he all at once stopped talking 
and said, ‘‘What’s that?” I stood up, 
and there, about 100 steps from us 
was old bruin eating choke cherries, 
standing to full height. The rancher 
ran for his rifle and after we had 
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stalked bruin for a half hour the 
meat was ours, and excellent eating 
it was. 

Next day we went for the honey 
at another yard and took rifles 
along. I saw an immense black at 
about 400 yards. My fourth shot 
knocked him sprawling as he was 
running for the brush but we did 
not find him. 

One day my son-in-law nearly 
ran over a black as it crossed the 
road ahead of him and ran almost 
through one of our yards but there 
were houses on either side. Both had 
dogs, and I figured Mr. Bear would 
not stay around there long, and evi- 
dently he did not as the yard was 
not molested. 

I have known bee men to place 
yards in the brush just out of sight 
of a house. The bear got busy in 
short order, usually within a few 
weeks. After several such experi- 
ences we find it best to locate yards 
as before stated, and believe there is 
little danger. 

Bear get to be very brave. One 
neighbor found one eating out of his 
swill barrel about 30 yards from the 
back door. Some dogs will chase a 
bear and the bear will run if the 
dogs go after him in earnest, but 
sometimes the bear chases the dog, 
in which cases the dog doesn’t help 
much. One should be sure the 
rancher’s dogs know and hate bear 
before he locates a yard in country 
where they are plentiful. 

I have known bee men to use elec- 
tric fence with insulators that won’t 
short out so quickly, then take strips 
of tin, paint them various bright col- 
ors and hang them on the fence 
about ten feet apart all the way 
around. Claim is made that the 
bear gets curious and smells these 
and gets his nose or perhaps his 
tongue scorched and leaves faster 
than he came. 


Bees in Illinois in 1837 

The following is quoted from page 41 of 
a 143-page book compiled and published 
ae Mitchell, entitled “Illinois in 

‘‘Bees are to be found in the trees of the 
forest. Many of the frontier people make 
it a prominent business, after the frost has 
killed the vegetation, to hunt them for the 
honey and wax, both of which find a 
ready market. Bees are profitable stock 
for the farmer, and are kept to a consider- 
able extent.’”—V. G. Milum. 
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Honey Points 
Up Flavor 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Sweet cherry honey 
cake.—Photo courtesy 
Kellogg Company. 


At our house we always feel sorry 
for that strictly “hot biscuits and 
honey” type of honey consumers; 
and particularly sorry for those tim- 
id folks at this time of year when 
fresh fruits abound. The intriguing 
flavor of fresh fruits is ‘“‘stepped up” 
even more when honey is skillfully 
used. Honey not only imparts its 
own inimitable flavor to fruits, but 
actually intensifies or points up the 
distinctive flavor characteristic of 
each fruit. The natural sugars of 
both combine to make heavenly 
good-for-you eating. 

Cherries, freshly pitted, honey- 
treated, and served thoroughly chill- 
ed; fresh peaches sliced and coated 
with honey are only two of the 
many tempting possibilities. You 
will think of many more with the 
luscious taste of these two combina- 
tions to inspire you. And if you are 
a new hand at this fascinating art of 
using honey in cooking or food 
preparation, go lightly in applying 
this golden sweetness. Just a thin 
stream or coat, not a big blob which 
may quickly cloy both appetite and 
taste buds. Slightly warm, or at 
this time of year, honey at room 
temperature, should be used. Then 
when fruits have been lightly coat- 
ed, give them time to “mingle and 
merge’? which they will do nicely 
though slowly in the refrigerator. 
Those chilled treats will be doubly 
welcome these hot sultry days and 
they are very easy to prepare. 

When you are tired of fresh fruits 
as is, try your hand at these: 

Sweet Cherry Honey Cake 

One-third cup shortening, % cup 
sugar, % cup honey, 2 eggs, sepa- 
rated, % cup bran, 142 cups chop- 
ped sweet cherries, 142 cups sifted 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
1% teaspoon soda, 1% teaspoon salt, 
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and % cup milk. 

Blend shortening, sugar, and hon- 
ey together thoroughly. Add egg 
yolks, beat well. Stir in bran and 
cherries. Sift flour, baking powder, 
soda, and salt together. Add to first 
mixture alternately with milk. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn 
into greased baking pan and bake 
in moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 55 
to 60 minutes. Serve plain or with 
honey cherry sauce. Yield: 9 serv- 
ings (9 x 9-inch pan). 

Honey Marshmallow Cherry Sauce 

One-fourth cup honey, 2 table- 
spoons water, *%4 cup confectioners’ 
sugar, % teaspoon vanilla, 1 egg 
white, and % cup chopped sweet 
cherries. 

Heat honey and water; add sugar 
gradually while stirring, and cook 
5 minutes; add vanilla. Pour slow- 
ly over stiffly beaten egg white 
while stirring; beat until fluffy. 
Fold in cherries. 

Honey Peach Cobbler 

Two cups sliced peaches, 
cup honey, 1_ tablespoon 
juice, 1 tablespoon 
shortcake dough. 

Place peaches in buttered baking 
dish; drizzle with honey and lemon 
juice; dot with butter. Drop dough 
in 6 mounds over peaches. Bake in 
hot oven, 450 degrees F., for 15 
minutes, then in moderate oven, 350 
degrees, for 30 minutes. Serves 6. 

Shortcake Dough 

Two cups sifted flour, 4% teaspoon 
salt, 4 teaspoons baking powder, '; 
cup shortening, 1 well-beaten egg, 
1 tablespoon honey, and % cup 
milk. 

Sift dry ingredients; cut in short- 
ening until like coarse crumbs. Add 


to 1% 
lemon 
butter, and 


combined egg, honey, and milk, 
stirring until blended. 
Aurora, Nebraska. 
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Bee Shipping Cages May Be Used Again 


By Archie Carruthers, Glencoe, Ont. 


In the April issue of Gleanings 
Mr. Root says that there were 
1,375,000 pounds of bees produced 
and shipped in the U.S.A. in 1947. 
That is certainly a lot of shipping 
cages, a lot of labor and material, 
and a lot of bees. Many of these 
shipping cages are of good material 
and carefully made. I have never 
bought any myself, but I have seen 
piles of them on other beekeepers’ 
premises and have heard how they 
piled them up and set them on fire. 
I have had the offer of all I wanted 
if I had any use for them, and be- 
cause I don’t like to see anything 
wasted I have had several kicking 
around my place for a while. 

I have read of using shipping 
cages for storing vegetables, etc., 
but that didn’t appeal to me very 
much. I removed the wirecloth 
from two or three once to make 
queen nursery cages, but that was 
as far as I got until last year. 

On several occasions I have help- 
ed move yards of bees for other bee- 
keepers when the entrances were 
always open. Sometimes the bees 
remained quietly inside and we 
made good time. I also remember 
a few times when the bees poured 
out and crawled over everything. 
Last year I moved some of my own 
colonies and as I had only my wife 
to help me load and unload the 
trailer, I put my thinking cap on 
for a way to carry on without too 
much interference from the bees. 

A large beekeeper once showed 
me a porch screen to put on the en- 
trances when moving colonies a dis- 
tance. These screens allowed the 
bees to come out into the porch but 
no farther. I had thought I would 
like to try this method, but to make 
up a lot of these screens would take 
a lot of time, screen, etc. Then the 
old packages came to my mind. 
Well, I got my screens ready and 
used them with great success and 
satisfaction. The open entrance col- 
onies were crawling and we wished 
they all had screens. 

Here is what I did to the old pack- 
age bee shipping cages: 
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A two-story 











Recad sated 





colony ready to move with 


porch screen made from an old shipping 
cage. 


Toe-nailed over entrance. 



























A used package bee shipping cage showing 
where to cut to make two porch style 
moving screens. 


The cages I had were longer than 
the hive entrances, so I marked the 
top and bottom boards of the cage 
with a square the length of the hive 
entrance (make them too short rath- 
er that too long and the extra space 
can be plugged with grass). Lay 
the cage wood side down on the 
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work bench. Push it against some- 
thing solid like a tall cleat tacked 
on the bench. With a cross cut hand 
saw cut each board on the line. Pull 
any nails that might be on the cut. 
Cut the screen from cut to cut with 
snips or knife. Pry the screen and 
nails from the end board. Save the 
binding strips if possible and nail 
the end back into the cage again. 
Next find the center of the cage in 
thickness and draw a straight line 
all around the cage on the wood. If 
any nails are on this line on the 
corners pull them with a small chis- 
el and put a nail on each side of the 
line at the corners. 

Lay the cage on a bench pushed 
against a support as before and with 
a ripsaw saw down each side and 
the end of the cage. When you 
have sawed around pull the feeder 
can support out and flatten down 
the nails that hold it. If you have 
a saw table set your guide for half 


& 


the cage width and it will be done 
so much quicker. Now the cage is 
in two pieces. With a knife tape 
the inside edge of the board on each 
side of the feeder hole so as not to 
restrict the entrance when in place. 
With a frame nail at each end toe- 
nail to the front of each hive and 
the porch screen is ready for use. 

Perhaps there are. different 
lengths of shipping cages; I don’t 
know. But would it not be a great 
saving and also a sales booster for 
package bees to have a cage the 
right length for hive entrances and 
with corners nailed just on either 
side of the center? If more space 
or capacity is needed make cages 
thicker or wider. Then if the north- 
ern buyer wanted moving screens 
just saw the cages around the cen- 
ter and presto — two nice porch 
screens for moving to buckwheat or 
goldenrod. 


Transferring Bees 


{From Apiary Board Bulletin, February, 1948, put out by the State of Arkansas, 
J. H. Davis, Little Rock Apiary Inspector. | 


Secure and have ready hive body, 
iop, bottom board, queen excluder, 
super, ten frames, and nine sheets 
of foundation. Insert the nine sheets 
of foundation in nine of the frames. 
Remove the old hive and in its exact 
former position place the bottom 
board and new hive body. Open the 
old hive wide enough to get suffi- 
cient comb containing eggs and 
brood to fill the empty frame. (Tie 
in with string, if necessary.) Now 
put this frame in the center of the 
new hive body and insert the nine 
frames of foundation, filling the 
hive. Next place the queen exclud- 
er on top of the new hive body and 
place super on top of excluder. 
Wreck old hive completely and cut 
out all old comb. Shake bees from 
comb in front of new hive. Place 
all old comb containing brood and 
honey in the super in such a position 
as to permit the brood to hatch and 
to give the bees access to the honey. 
The use of plenty of smoke is ad- 
visable. 

The entire operation should re- 
quire only a few minutes and may 
be lessened still further if you have 
other bees in standard equipment. 
In that case, take two or three 
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frames containing eggs and brood 
from another hive for the transfer, 
thus eliminating the sticky job of 
placing old comb in one of the new 
frames as directed. These frames of 
brood hold the bees in their new 
home and supply the larvae from 
which to raise a new queen should 
the old one be lost in the transfer. 

This can be done successfully at 
the beginning of the spring honey 
flow and with fewer stings. If a 
queen excluder is not used the queen 
will likely go into the comb in the 
super for depositing her eggs. To 
permit this is bad beekeeping since 
the cleaning up of the old comb in 
the super could not be accomplished 
without the loss of brood. 

If the queen was not found during 
the transfer, make a close inspection 
in about four days. If no queen 
cells have been started the queen is 
present. By the way, this is a good 
time to give the bees a good Italian 
queen. If nectar source is not ayail- 
able, feed sugar syrup until a honey 
flow starts. 

After 21 days all old comb should 
be removed from the super as work- 
er brood contained therein will have 
hatched. 
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Problems and Experiences of a Queen Breeder 


The Fertilized Queen and Her Nucleus 
By Geo. W. Phillips, Saratoga, Calif. 


(Continued from July issue) 
housing his virgin queens 
sort of nucleus should the 
queen breeder adopt? Doolittle 
recommended giving ripe cells to 
upper stories above a queen exclud- 
er. Happy beekeepers we should be 
if the thing would work! I wonder 
how many queens I lost in the late 
90’s trying to follow the Doolittle 
technic. Here is perhaps the clas- 
sical example of apicultural advice 
published prematurely by a great 
man. In general practice Doolittle’s 
upper story nucleus is quite a fail- 
ure. He should certainly have sub- 
mitted his method to more exhaus- 
tive tests before presenting it to the 
beekeeping world. 

Yet Doolittle was not entirely in 
error. May I recount one experi- 
ence? About 1900 I carelessly over- 
looked a frame of ripe cells in an 
upper story. They hatched. That 
spoiled the colony for immediate 
cell building, so I removed the cell 
frame and closed the hive. A blaz- 
ing tropical sun had warped the 
cover of that hive and some bees 
used the crack for an upper en- 
trance. Imagine my surprise about 
two weeks after to find a lovely 
laying queen in that upper story. 
She had flown her nuptial flight 
through the crack caused by the 
warped cover. What I couldn’t 
achieve by careful arrangement had 
been accomplished by accident. 
Why? What was the mysterious 
“something” which made the dif- 
ference? Here is a fertile field for 
further scientific investigation; but 
as an accepted technic for the 
professional queen breeder the up- 
per story nucleus is “out’’. 

Next comes the question of baby 
nuclei. They may be all right where 
the turn-over of laying queens is 
rapid. They are not feasible, how- 
ever, where laying queens have to 
be held over for any length of time. 
Swarming and other complications 
are due to overcrowding. Then there 
is the matter of temperature. In the 
East I have used these miniature 
colonies with good success but our 
present location in northern Cali- 
fornia finds them almost useless. 
Last summer to meet an emergency 


For 
what 
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Mating hive showing feeder jars inverted 
on top of inner covers. 





mating hive with shallow super 
above to cover feeders. 


Nucleus 


I made up a dozen or more of them. 
Not one produced a fertile queen. 
Even in midsummer the nights are 
too cool. Five hundred bees or so 
do not generate sufficient heat for 
the little nucleus’ normal function- 
ing. For another thing, ants are a 
major problem here and baby nu- 
clei are quite susceptible. 

On the whole, where local condi- 
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tions permit, the professional queen 
breeder does well to have on hand 
a goodly number of these small 
hives. Combs to fit them might 
without inconvenience be distrbuted 
among his colonies. A sudden rush 
of unexpected orders for queens or 
a big hatching of surplus virgins 
may find these miniatures a very 


life saver. For emergency use—all 
right. As standard equipment—I 
think not. 


Next is the individual two or 
three frame nucleus hive. Satisfac- 
tory, but not the best arrangement. 
It involves the making up of special 
equipment and, should occasion de- 
mand, cannot be interchanged with 
the apiary’s standard outfit. Nearly 
all the advantages of these fraction- 
al hives plus a good many other ad- 
vantages may be had in another 
form of nucleus to be recommended 
later. 

Utilizing Standard Equipment 

Well, what about the regular eight 
or ten-frame hive with a division 
board adjusted to the size of the 
nucleus? One fine thing about this 
is its flexibility. Where queens 
must be held for testing or select 
testing the little colony need not be- 
come congested. In fact, where so 
desired such a nucleus may be per- 
mitted to build itself into a full col- 
ony. Two serious arguments against 
standard hives used as nuclei, how- 
ever, are: First, they would take up 
too much room. Six hundred such 
nuclei would cover a good deal of 
territory. Second, they are too cost- 
ly for extensive use. 

What then may we recommend 
for housing our nuclei? Once I ex- 
perimented with the following: I 
then needed about 300 two-frame 
nuclei and for them I used 75 shal- 
low frame extracting supers, each 
divided into four compartments. 
Standard covers were used under 
which were four thin covers for the 
separate compartments. A standard 
bottom board was used with four 
one-inch entrances—one on each 
side. For three years I used these 
nuclei and with very satisfactory re- 
sults. In reality they were a sort of 
enlarged baby nucleus. Being pack- 
ed together four in a hive they help- 
ed to keep each other warm. No 
trouble from swarming was experi- 
enced. Besides being a compara- 
tively inexpensive arrangement, it 
was easy to take care of them at the 
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Interior of mating hive with four compart- 
ments, entrances on four sides. 





A hive with two-frame nucleus on the side 
separated by tight-fitting division board. 


season’s end. They were put on as 
supers to colonies in standard hives 
and integrated with them according 
to accepted uniting technics. The 
trouble with them was that neither 
special ‘‘mother hives’ equipped 
with similar shallow frames had to 
be maintained to supply brood when 
necessary, or shallow frames had to 
be inserted in regular brood nests. 
In the latter case, before brood was 
sufficiently mature for use, extra 
comb would be built on the bottom 
bar of the shallow frame. A _ nui- 
sance! 
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Hive showing a two-frame nucleus on each side of hive, each with a small rear entrance 


For the professional queen breed- 
er I rather incline to the regular 
ten-frame full-depth hive, divided 
as above into four two-frame com- 
partments. This uses regular equip- 
ment, and brood or food for the nu- 
cleus may be taken from standard 
brood nests. Arrange a standard bot- 
tom board as described above. Per- 
haps a flat cover converted into a 
bottom board is even better. We rec- 
ommend using *s-inch strips all 
around four sides and then cutting 
out a 1l-inch or a 1%-inch entrance 
on each side. Of course the division 
boards must be close fitting, ac- 
curately spaced, and extend com- 
pletely from top to bottom. For 
these nuclei we have four % or %- 
inch thick inner covers and over all 
a standard flat cover. 

The method of feeding these nu- 
clei is both safe and simple. In each 
inner cover a 11-inch hole is bored 
and over each hole a Mason jar 
feeder in inverted. After the feed- 
ers are placed, an empty half-depth 
super is put on and then the cover. 
There is positively no danger of 
robbing unless indeed the internal 
condition of some nucleus is impos- 
sible, in which case the thing would 
be a prey to robbers anyway. This 
half-depth super may be kept on as 
long as feeding is necessary and 
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when the feeders are to be replen- 
ished only the outer cover need be 
removed. 

Two suggestions concerning the 
holes in the inner covers: First, the 
holes in the two outside covers must 
be far enough from the outer edges 
to clear the sides of the half-depth 
super. Second, they should be stag- 
gered to prevent crowding of the 
Mason jars. 

Sorry to say, the width of ten- 
frame hive bodies varies with dif- 
ferent manufacturers. Choose only 
the widest, for to get four nuclei 
into a ten-frame body requires care- 
ful spacing. It is well if the thick- 
ness of the division boards can be 
held down to +s inch. 

After using all sorts of nuclei in 
all sorts of localities for more than 
50 years I think for the professional 


queen breeder I incline to the 
above. Granted that for certain lo- 
cations another kind of nucleus 


might prove superior, yet in general 
for the professional queen breeder 
I favor this or some variant of it. 
So much for the _ professional 
queen breeder, and it holds too for 
the large honey producer who raises 
his own queens. In the case of the 
small apiary where only a few 
queens are reared for local use this 
form of nucleus will also be found 
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satisfactory. For myself my present 
apiary is quite small and I am ex- 
perimenting with a ten-frame brood 
nest carrying two nuclei, one on 
each side of it. See my article 
“Back - Yard Queen Rearing” in 
Gleanings for August, 1947. This 
procedure is not recommended for 
the large honey man or for the com- 
mercial queen breeder, but for the 
little fellow—the back-yard apiar- 
ist. One experiment I have been 
making with these ‘bedroom nu- 
clei” involves the matter of winter- 
ing young queens in them. I tried 
two this winter, one with three and 


one with two frames. Both came 
through in excellent form. How- 
ever, the test is hardly fair for the 
present winter in northern Califor- 
nia has been mild indeed. 

In these four articles I have tried 
to recount THE PROBLEMS AND 
EXPERIENCES OF A QUEEN 
BREEDER. If they have been help- 
ful both Gleanings and I are glad. 
If for our great fraternity some fin- 
er ways than those described by me 
are found and presently practiced, I 
gladly relinquish any position taken 
that the better procedure might pre- 


vail. 
‘cj 


American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


‘Hi Ho! Come to the Fair!’’ Those 
words will soon be on everyone’s 
lips because summer time is fair 
time! Fairs are fun for everyone, 
and they are a wonderful opportu- 
nity for every beekeeper to promote 
Honey. 

Are you ready? Have you planned 
your exhibit? Are you preparing 
samples of your best Honey for ex- 
hibit—and sale? It’s none too soon 
to get organized. 

Have you ordered your display 
posters? These bright eye-catchers 
are well-nigh indispensable and 
so very attractive. You will want 
several for your display. 

And don’t forget that this is the 
time to create year-around Honey 
users. A few Honey recipes will 
transform occasional buyers of Hon- 
ey into enthusiastic steady buyers. 
And you will be the one to profit! 

The Institute has a complete se- 
lection of tempting recipe leaflets 
and books awaiting your order. If 
you do not have an illustrated price 
list, send for one today and see for 
vourself. 

Just one word of caution, though: 
DON’T PUT IT OFF! All orders are 
filled promptly on the day they are 
received. However, we aren’t ma- 
sicians, and it will take the post of- 
fice a little longer than ‘‘abacada- 
bra’ to get your order to you. So 
please give us—and you—a break. 
Place your order early. 

Remember, every Fair-goer is a 
souvenir hunter. What could be 
more perfect than an attractive con- 
tainer of your Honey with a colorful 
recipe leaflet! 
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Did you see the delicious ‘“gour- 
met’s’”’ recipe for a Honey-Bowl in 
the June issue of House Beautiful? 
Featuring large pieces of mixed 
fruits and dark, rich Honey, it’s a 
delectable hot-weather treat. 

* * * ® * 

Once a beekeeper, always a friend 
of the American Honey Institute! 
That seems to be the slogan of many 
retired beekeepers who are respond- 
ing to the Institute’s request for sup- 
port of its advertising program. 
Even though they no longer keep 
bees or produce Honey themselves, 
they join the active beekeepers in 
their vital interest in the Honey in- 
dustry, and maintain memberships 
in the Institute. 

* * k &F 

Both NEW FAVORITE HONEY 
RECIPES and OLD FAVORITE 
HONEY RECIPES are included in 
a list of helpful materials recom- 
mended for dietitians in the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 

Dietitians buy large quantities of 
food: publicity in their trade maga- 
zines can make them buy large 
quantities of Honey. 

es ke kk 

Mr. R. B. Willson has an excel- 
lent article entitled ‘‘Honey for the 
Baker” in the May 15 issue of Bak- 
ers’ Helper. The article is opened 
with this question: What is it Honey 
does for bread and cakes and other 
baked foods that makes them differ- 
ent? 

Varieties of Honey are listed and 
described and a number of excellent 
recipes with pictures are given. 
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The Toxicity of BHC, DDT, and Parathion to the Honey Bee 
By G. D. Butler and F. R. Shaw 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


The use of insecticides against va- 
rious agricultural pests has at times 
caused extensive losses to bees. 
Some authorities consider that the 
losses from bee poisoning may equal 
those produced by brood diseases. 
During the past few years several 
new insecticides have been develop- 
ed which are exceedingly potent. It 
is therefore desirable that the effect 
of these materials upon bees be de- 
termined so that all precautions can 
be employed if these chemicals are 
to be used in any way as to contami- 
nate bees or plants visited by bees. 
In order to obtain information rel- 
ative to the effects of the newer in- 
secticides on bees a rather complete 
set of experiments was conducted in 
the laboratory. The results of these 
tests have been reported in a recent 
issue of Gleanings. This spring 
some further tests were conducted 
in the field and it is the results of 
these tests that are here presented. 

The insecticides which were ap- 
plied in these field tests were put 
on the trees in as nearly a normal 
manner as possible to the way in 
which a grower would use them. 
Mists were applied by means of an 
Orchardaire blower. Dusts were dis- 
tributed by means of a Root rotary 
hand duster. Sprays were applied 
using either a Friend or a Bean or- 
chard sprayer. In order to secure 
as much data as possible, bees were 
caged in trees during the applica- 
tions. Then sleeve cages contain- 
ing bees were placed on treated 
branches for 30 minutes in order to 
determine possible residual action. 
In addition, bees were collected 
from treated bloom and their lon- 
gevity compared with that of bees 
collected from untreated blooms. 
Some information was obtained by 
placing nucleus hives under trees. 
Such hives then received the drift or 
direct spray as the machine went 
past the tree. 

For determining the effect of the 
insecticides as contact poisons, bees 
were placed in cages 3 inches square 
of 8-mesh hardware cloth. These 
were hung in the trees. 

Following treatment the bees were 
shaken from the wire cages into 
clean wire and wooden cages, were 
fed and observed. One of the most 
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rapid effects was obtained by a 
BHC mist application which caused 
complete mortality within 21% hours 
after treatment. DDT applied as a 
mist did not produce as rapid or as 
high a mortality but still was quite 
toxic. 

Of the dust applications 0.5 per- 
cent Parathion and 1.5 percent gam- 
ma isomer BHC were very toxic, 
producing high mortalities within a 
comparatively short time. A 5 per- 
cent DDT dust under field condi- 
tions appeared to be relatively low 
in toxicity. This is somewhat dif- 
ficult to explain since under labora- 
tory conditions DDT as a dust was 
quite toxic. 


Of the spray applications, Para- 
thion, % lb. per 100 gallons, was 
very rapid in its action, killing all 
of the bees within 6 hours. BHC, 
142 Ibs. per 100 gallons, required 
longer time for complete mortality, 
and DDT, 1 lb. per 100 gallons, pro- 
duced only 96 percent mortality af- 
ter 24 hours. 


Some data were obtained as to 
the effects of mixtures of some of 
these newer insecticides with lead 
arsenate or with sulfur. Thus a 
mixture of 12 oz. of Parathion, 4 lbs. 
lead arsenate, 6 lbs. micronized sul- 
fur per 100 gallons of water pro- 
duced 100 percent mortality within 
4 hours as a contact spray. A sec- 
ond mixture of 2 lbs. DDT, 4 lbs. 
lead arsenate, and 7 Ibs. sulfur pro- 
duced mortalities of from 70 to 95 
percent within 24 hours. It is ap- 
parent that newer insecticides alone 
or in combination with other in- 
secticides have the power to pro- 
duce great mortality to bees as con- 
tact poisons. 


On the basis of both laboratory 
and field tests, in comparison with 
DDT, some of the newer organic 
insecticides are much more toxic to 
honey bees. It would seem that the 
field force of a colony might be 
greatly reduced either as a result of 
direct contact action or as the result 
of contamination of plants visited 
by bees for pollen or nectar. There 
is evidence to show that some of the 
newer materials may present haz- 
ards to bees for at least 24 hours 
following applications. 
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A Boy Lecturer on Bees 


By H. H. Root 


Fewer years ago than 
the subject of this 
sketch realizes, a cou- 
»yle of young boys, about 
15 years, old, became 
interested in bees. Their 
alert young faces made 
such an impression on 
me that when they 
wrote asking more and 
more questions, I invit- 
ed them out for dinner. 
Never, at any beekeep- 
ers’ banquet, was the 
subject of honey adher- 
ed to more closely. Af- 
ter a two and a half hour 
session, when I was be- 
ginning to get a little 
tired, one of the boys 
was just getting warm- 
ed up. To make a long 
story short, he got some 
bees, and making plenty 
of mistakes but never 
discouraged, he went on and on un- 
til a few years in the army inter- 
rupted his work. After that, his en- 
thusiasm in no way broken, he start- 
ed in all over again as a civilian, 
and in addition to his duties as part- 
time student at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, he kept get- 
ting more and more bees. Such is 
a brief biography of Thomas Pais- 











Worker, Queen, and Drone bee pictures are held up by 

Bruce Eckert, Frank Haloostock, and Howe Stidger, 6th 

grade pupils at Riverside Elementary School, where Tom 
Paisley told his bee story recently. 


ley, 2931 South Moreland Boule- 
vard, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

But the story is only half told. 
Tom knew of the fabulous prices 
paid for honey still on the hive dur- 
ing the war years but he knew these 
conditions could not last, and almost 
immediately, even before the change 
had come, he began making plans 

for the day when sugar 

would no longer be ra- 

tioned and the demand 
for honey would grow 
less. With a 16mm si- 
lent projector he began 
showing schools colored 
motion pictures on bees. 
Before he scarcely knew 
it, he had a regular lec- 
ture schedule under 
way, not only among 
schools but among Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, and oth- 
er service clubs. Dur- 
ing his first year on the 
lecture platform, if I 
may use that term, his 
audiences in eight dif- 
ferent states totalled 
over 38,000 persons. He 
never talks about his 


Part of Mr. Paisley’s audience of 300 attentive listeners. OWN honey, but honey 


—Photos courtesy Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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80 Years Among the Bees | 


By E. R. Root 





Other Comb Foundation Machines 

While A. I. Root and his mechan- 
ic, Mr. A. Washburn, were develop- 
ing and perfecting comb foundation 
rolls in large quantities, others were 
working on smaller and cheaper 
outfits. One of these was Mr. Ritch- 
ie, manufacturer of the Ritchie comb 
foundation press of which many 
were sold in Europe, but none in 
this country. This little machine 
consisted of die faces electrotyped 
from each side of a nice sheet of 
comb foundation. These faces were 
mounted in a pair of jaws in such a 
way that they could be opened and 
closed. Hot wax was poured upon 
the lower jaw; jaws were closed and 
because they were colder than the 
hot wax, a sheet of foundation could 
be produced. No pressure was used 
to close the jaws tightly together 
and the result was that the base of 
the Ritchie foundation was very 
heavy, making an_ unnecessary 
waste of wax. There was so much 
of this that many who bought it 
found they could buy a commercial 
product made from a thinner base 
for less money. 

There was another comb founda- 
tion machine consisting of plates 
electrotyped from a good sheet of 
foundation. After the sheets were 
lubricated with soap it was possible 
to put a cold sheet of wax between 
the plates, apply pressure, lift the 
upper plate and take off the sheet 
without the application of hot wa- 
ter, steam, or other means of mak- 
ing the plates hot. Like the Ritchie 
foundation, it had too thick a base 
but the claim made for it was that 
one could wire frames horizontally, 
put them in the press with the 
wires, place a sheet of wax on top, 
bring down the upper dies, and 
press the foundation right into the 
wires. This press did not last long 
because it took so much wax. 

A. I. Root’s Experience in Wiring 
Frames to Prevent the Stretching 
of Wax. 

After Mr. Root had perfected his 
comb foundation rolls, he saw that 
wax sheets would be stretched in 
the drawing out, especially in the 
midst of a honey flow. He likewise 
found that when foundation was 
drawn out into a nice comb and the 
honey was stored in it there would 
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be a little sagging of the cells, so he 
conceived the idea of trying differ- 
ent forms of mid-rib made of paper, 
cloth, wood, and metal. Among the 
first he tried was cheesecloth. This 
was dipped in hot wax and when 
cool, run through a foundation ma- 
chine. It made beautiful foundation 
and combs and Mr. Root was sure he 
had solved the problem. But he 
found that the bees, suspecting co- 
coons of the moth miller, would 
gnaw at the threads in the bottom 
of the foundation, carry it all out, 
and utterly ruin the sheet. 

He next tried a special wire cloth 
with four meshes to the inch—wires 
that were very small. This was im- 
bedded into the foundation and then 
inserted into the frame. He got 
very nice combs. While the bees 
did not gnaw the wires, they object- 
ed to the middle where the wires 
had crossed and began to gnaw 
holes. Moreover, the wire cloth 
was very expensive. He finally 
abandoned that. 

He then tried various grades of 
paper, dipped it in hot wax and ran 
it through the rolls. Paper, he 
thought, would be less objectionable 
to the bees. Again the bees busied 
themselves by tearing the paper out 
from the comb foundation, riddling 
the combs. 

He next tried tin foil; again the 
bees tore it out. 

Lastly he tried wiring some of 
his frames vertically, running the 
wire through holes through the top 
and bottom bars. The top bar was 
only % inch thick at the time. Then 
he ran a pair of diagonal wires from 
a center point in the bottom bar to 
each of the two corners, and in the 
bottom of this diagonal wire he 
placed a tin bar. This was carefully 
imbedded with a tool consisting of a 
rocking arm with teeth projecting 
about % inch apart. By rocking 
this arm over the wires he pushed 
them down into the wax. Mr. Root 
found that where the wires inter- 
sected the bees had gnawed holes, 
but in spite of these holes he had 
some beautiful flat combs and these 
he used for a good many years. 

A. I. Root brought out this prod- 
uct in 1876 showing he was the first 
to use wires to prevent foundation 
from stretching. 
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Live and Learn 


Our sermon for August has for its 
text “You pays your money and you 
takes your choice’’. 

It is a real fact that the month of 
August in most parts of the country 
is the start of the season for the next 
year. It is this month that many of 
your decisions must be made, deci- 
sions that will influence your next 
crop. This is true even though your 
biggest crop comes from fall honey. 

Many of our good beekeepers re- 
queen every colony every year, and 
many beekeepers never requeen, 
period. In between are all shades 
of opinions. As for me, I have tried 
both ways and also a lot of the in- 
between ways, and still don’t know 
which is the best for you. I shall list 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of both ways, and you do what you 
think best. 

When it comes to requeening ev- 
ery year, there are several definite 
gains. You always go into the win- 
ter with a young queen, and have a 
vigorcus queen. 

Nearly everyone agrees that the 
number one cause of swarming is 
overcrowding of one kind or anoth- 
er. I think that nearly every one 
will agree, too, that the second 
greatest cause of swarming is the 
desire of an old queen to abdicate 
either voluntarily or by request. It 
is more or less a natural condition 
for the bees to supersede soon after 
the peak of the current season build- 
up. The old queen is worn out from 
the grind of living through the win- 
ter and the exhaustive labors of 
building up the colony in the spring. 

The disadvantages are_ these: 
Many queens are as good the second 
year as they were the first year. 
They would be destroyed, and the 
money spent in requeening wasted. 
In some sections of the country it is 
at this time of the year that the 
bees get absolutely nothing in the 
fields, and therefore it is almost 
impossible to get a new queen ac- 
cepted into the hive without a lot 
of elaborate manipulations. Also, 
the new queen may be damaged in 
some way, and not as good as the 
queen that is being replaced. Fur- 
thermore, it is quite a chore to look 
all through every hive to find the 
queen, especially so if the bees are 
inclined to resent it. 
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By Propolis Pete 


The opposite of the above prac- 
tice is to let the bees requeen them- 
selves by superseding whenever 
they are in the mood. This method 
has the advantage of saving your- 
self a lot of work, and the expense 
of buying new queens at a dollar or 
more per queen, but the disadvan- 
tages are quite obvious. The bees 
may or may not supersede. If they 
do, you are all right. If they don’t, 
you may lose some colonies from 
queenlessness during the winter, or 
the queens may be so weakened by 
the strain of living through the win- 
ter that they conk out just at the 
time you need them most. Also, go- 
ing back to the swarming problem 
of the middle spring and early sum- 
mer, second or third year queens are 
most likely to swarm 


A middle course is to requeen 
whenever your inspection reveals a 
possibly weak or failing queen. 
Many times a queen will go bad be- 
tween inspections, but on the whole 
my personal preference is for this 
method. The big disadvantage is 
that when you need them, the new 
young queens are not always avail- 
able. The answer to that one is to 
have a supply of young queens com- 
ing along all the time, but there 
again, how is a beginner with only 
a few colonies going to have a re- 
placement depot for old and decrep- 
it queens. If a _ reliable queen 
breeder is fairly close so that you 
can order and get a new queen in a 
day or so, it might not be too diffi- 
cult for a small beekeeper to follow 
this plan. 


During the past few years when 
my time with the bees has been so 
restricted by my regular work, I 
have had very good evidences of the 
advantages of having young queens 
in the hive at all times. My bees 
have worked out a formula for me. 
If a hive makes no attempt to 
swarm and puts up a big crop for 
me, I can be fairly certain that the 
colony will be a flop next year. If it 
tries to swarm or I have other good 
reasons for assuming that superse- 
dure has taken place, I can predict 
with fair success that it will be a 
good producing hive the next year. 


So there you are, you pays your 
money and you takes your choice. 
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Second Glances 


Fine comb honey is satisfying, 
perhaps more than any other prod- 
uct, to the producer. It is a beauti- 
ful work, both to the eye and to the 
taste! Mr. Swisher’s way of produc- 
ing it is sound and has the advan- 
tage also of being as simple as possi- 
ble. By getting the bees started in 
the comb supers without delay, it 
goes a long way towards preventing 
undue swarming. Picking only the 
stronger colonies and _ forgetting 
about comb honey during seasons 
of poor honey flows are both points 
of good advice. Letting a colony 
rear a new queen themselves is good 
if the flow period is long enough. 
(page 417). 

The hot weather hints put forth 
by C. H. Pease are sound (page 420). 
The especially prepared covers real- 
ly work (I have quite a number) 
and the quickly adjustable entrance 
blocks should be of value for any 
beekeeper, as should the large en- 
trances with forward sloping bottom 





board. Just one word of disagree- 
ment,, Mr. Pease (we occasionally 
do, you know) in my locality we 


pretty generally stagger the supers 
on the brood chamber (not between 
supers themselves) and no strong 
colony is ever robbed as a result. 
The bees pack too closely to such 
openings to even let much draft in 
unless they desire it. 

A truly automatic cappings dryer 
might be the title of George Rea’s ar- 
ticle (page 422). It is quite an in- 
genious plan and certainly should 
work out O. K. if there isn’t too 
large a Volume of cappings. 

Honeybees are efficient pollinators 

-an oft-repeated statement but one 
which can well be emphasized over 
and over again. The experimental 
reports given by Mr. Gooderham 
surely show conclusively their value 
here Our modern agriculture 
would be nearly impossible without 
the honey bee (page 424). 

Hot weather or cold—use honey. 
That is the month-to-month message 
of Mrs. Nielsen’s pages. And ex- 
cellent advice it is, not merely for a 
selfish wish to have a honey market 
but because it is good (page 425). 

Good queens are not accidental 
on a large scale. George Phillips’ 
series of articles have _ certainly 
made this plain and the present one 


By C. M. Isaacson 


is no exception (page 426). Stimu- 
lative feeding, arranging for a con- 
stant supply of strong drones, se- 
lection of a locality with generally 
suitable weather—so many details 
must be taken into account or fail- 
ure will result. It makes one appre- 
ciate a really good queen all the 
more. 

Top supering works well during 
the heavy honey flows and with 
strong colonies, but like everything 
else, it must be used with modifica- 
tions. Here, we want the queens 
crowded down but it can happen 
that the bees go up too freely, both 
with brood scattered through the 
whole hive and with small dabs of 
honey in otherwise nearly empty 
supers (page 428). 

Sulfa treatment is just a fad, says 
Dr. Phillips (page 429). I am quite 
sure that this will bring forth vigor- 
ous disagreement, but I do believe 
that at best it should be used with 
caution. With only a temporary ef- 
fect as he mentions, it may well re- 
sult in far more damage than bene- 
fit if too much reliance is placed on 
it alone (I do believe it is of value 
if used rightly). 

Interchanging double brood nests 
is often wise and most will surely 
agree that honey is a better year- 
around food than suger (not neces- 
sarily in wintering though, for some 
cases). But can some chemist ex- 
plain why there should be a differ- 
ence between cane and beet sugars? 
My belief has been that they are 
chemically the same and I have no- 
ticed no difference in their use (page 
429). 

Worms don’t live on wax, Propo- 
lis Pete (see Allen Latham’s article 
in the June Gleanings). A pure 
white comb will seldom be attacked, 
but with any that brood has been 
reared in or that contain pollen 
watch out! Up here, cold weather 
kills all larvae and eggs of the moth 
soon after taking off the hives so 
we need not fumigate unless they 
are unused over summer (page 431). 

Inferior honey on grocers’ shelves 
has held up honey sales. Now, how- 
ever, it has been largely cleared 
away and we can look forward to 
more satisfactory sales than in the 
past few months (page 441). 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 
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From North, East, West and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 1 
a Weather: While 
these lines are be- 
ing written in San 
Luis Obispo about 
270 miles north of 
Corona, the coun- 
try looks very 
much the same as 
ours. Brush and 
grass on the hills 
and unirrigated sections are very 
dry. No rain since our last letter 
and no prospects of any before fall. 
Market: While the prices have 
been marked down in the stores, 
honey sales are slow. It will take 
most of the summer to get prices 
properly adjusted. 

Crop: Bees that were moved to 
the orange are overflowing with 
brood and bees. Colonies that were 
in good condition at the beginning 
of the flow have done well, from 40 
to 60 pounds per colony. The fel- 
low on the open ranges has not far- 
ed so well. Apiaries on favorable 
locations are gaining a little from 
the white sage, wild buckwheat, and 
sumac, but these locations are few 
and far between. 

Miscellaneous: Changes in farm- 
ing methods in the Palo’ Verde and 
Imperial Valleys are having their 
effect on the bee and honey busi- 
ness. Formerly the drain ditches, 
ditch banks, and waste lands border- 
ing along the property lines and 
highways were allowed to grow up 
to weeds, willows, and small brush. 
Much of this growth would have 
early bloom which was a valuable 
source of build-up material for the 
bees in early spring. 

For some time the farmers have 
been using an oil spray and flame 
throwers that have burned much of 
this growth thus depriving the bees 
of a valuable source of early nectar 
and pollen. This growth was found 
to be a harboring place for many of 
the pests that prey on the farmers’ 
crops — hence the fire method to 
help eradicate them. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert has estimated that 
25,000 colonies of bees in California 
are killed each year by poison in- 
secticides. It is estimated that there 
are 480,000 colonies in California. 
Unless some mutual understanding 
is arrived at between the men who 
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use these chemicals and the bee men 
whereby the loss of bees can be 
avoided, many bee men will be mov- 
ing out of the state 
Another change, experiment, or 
innovation that is taking place in 
the Imperial and Palo Verde Val- 
leys is the planting of a large acre- 
age to two new or untried varieties 
of alfalfa—the India and the Africa. 
Just what effect these new varieties 
will have on the honey business is 
yet to be seen. One of the benefits 
claimed for these new varieties is a 
faster growing, finer stemmed plant 
giving a heavier yield than the com- 
mon or Hairy Peruvian now grown. 
Alfalfa will continue to be the great 
hay crop down there and if these 
new varieties will furnish nectar as 
the older tried variety all is well. 
Another plant in southern Cali- 
fornia not often mentioned is wild 
alfalfa, called deerweed by the old 
timers. It usually blooms quite pro- 
fusely and is attractive to bees but 
must have more rainfall than we got 
the past winter to yield nectar of 
any importance. Some of the larg- 
est acreage we remember having 
seen is in San Diego County south 
and east of Pala. Like sumac, holly, 
or Christmas berry, deerweed is 
seattered quite generally over the 
foothills of southern California but 
it is only in our most favorable sea- 
sons that the bee man gets honey of 
any consequence from these sources. 
—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
—Sw 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 1 
Weather: The 
ic uae. |~@6«|6sofirst part of this 
el past month was 
cooler than nor- 
mal with a num- 
ber of days with 
strong. winds. 
Rain to the ex- 
tent of .51 inch 
fell during the 
first week, mak- 
ing the season’s 
total 14.10 inches 
or about 2.21 inches short of the av- 
erage. Since most of this rain fell 
during the spring period, and late 
spring at that, soil moisture is ex- 
cellent for several of the summer 
honey plants. We have had only a 
few quiet and warm days and the 
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bees have made the most of their 
opportunities. With normal weath- 
er from here on, nectar secretion 


should be abundant. 

Plant Growth: It has been inter- 
esting to note that most of the 
spring plants came into bloom from 
10 days to two weeks late. The mus- 
tards yielded more pollen than nec- 
tar this year, probably because the 
cooler weather did not favor nectar 
secretion. Lippia is yielding well, 
where abundant, and even the early 
bloom or yellow star thistle is quite 
attractive to bees. Yellow star this- 
tle is more abundant and more vig- 
orous than last year except in fields 
treated with 2, 4-D where it is en- 
tirely absent. Manzanita has yielded 
well in the mountains when weath- 
er conditions are favorable for bee 
flight. On a recent trip in the moun- 
tains I saw hundreds of acres of 
wild lilac (Ceanothus spp.) chamise, 
and bear mat (Chamaebatia), and 
not a colony in sight. The air was 
fragrant with the odor of the blos- 
soms. In similar areas, where api- 
aries are allowed, beekeepers have 
reported good yields from the same 
sources. Ladino clover and alfalfa 
seed fields are yielding nectar in 
abundance when the days are warm. 
These seed fields, together with 
their supporting apiaries, make as 
beautiful a picture as that of “con- 
tented cows” knee deep in clover. 

Condition of Colonies: Colonies 
with young queens produced after 
the package bee season have built 
up to fill four-story hives. In early 
June these same colonies were on 
the point of starvation, especially if 


they were Italians. Then a few 
davs of favorable warm weather, 
and a stimulating flow of nectar, 


the queens all seemed to try to out- 
do themselves and filled frames sol- 
id with brood. Some _ beekeepers 
united colonies the first of last 
month and those with double the 
amount of brood were overflowing 
three or four story colonies when 
the nectar flow began. Today these 
colonies are needing more room and 
need it in a hurry. 

Many of the queen breeders are 
going to run three and four frame 
nuclei during the summer period. 
These will require an exchange of 
full combs for empty ones at fre- 
quent intervals in order to keep 
from getting plugged with honey 
and burr combs. Those transferred 
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to 10-frame hives during the first 
week in June are now ready for the 
second story. 


Market: The better table grades 
of honey are selling for 29 to 31 
cents in oOne-pound jars, while the 
5-pound containers are retailing 
for 70 cents to $1.25, depending on 
the quality and merchandising ser- 
vice. Some beekeepers have sold 
honey for as low as 8 cents per 
pound which makes a good profit 
possible at the lower retail figures. 
As long as beekeepers are willing to 
sell below the market, and the pres- 
ent parity on honey is between 16 
and 17 cents, the selling price will 
continue low. There was a flurry of 
buying when the announcement was 
made that 12,000,000 pounds of hon- 
ey would be purchased for the school 
lunch program. The National Fed- 
eration deserves the support of all 
beekeepers for securing this recog- 
nition. Much of the effect of this 
distribution of honey will be lost, 
however, unless the industry sup- 
ports a strong advertising program. 
The American Honey Institute and 
the National Federation are in a po- 
sition to carry on this work if given 
adequate support. The equivalent 
of a pound of honey per colony will 
be sufficient if all beekeepers will 
join in supporting these programs. 
It is also just as important that all 
honey buyers and packers carry 
their full share of this advertising 
cost. 

Miscellaneous: The California Bee 
Breeders’ Association held a meet- 
ing recently to see what could be 
done to secure their supplies at 
more favorable prices for the 1949 
season. It is obvious that the low- 
ering of honey prices will cause the 
price of package bees and queens to 
be lower next year. At the same 
time it does not seem consistent to 
have equipment prices increased 
while honey prices are being low- 
ered. Cooperative buying may be 
the answer. Most of the shippers 
were glad that the package bee ship- 
ping season was over and expressed 
the opinion that they hoped they 
would never experience another one 
like it. Packages were shipped two 
and three weeks later than usual 
because of delays caused by floods, 
railroad embargoes, and other fac- 
tors beyond the control of buyers 
and shippers. 

Beekeepers all over the country 
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experienced a= feeling of sorrow 
when word came of the passing of 
“Jim” Starkey, State Apiarist of In- 
diana. His News Letter was a defi- 
nite contribution to beekeeping. His 
genial smile will be missed at the 
national conventions.—J. E. Eckert, 
Davis, California. 


SS 
TEXAS, July 6 
<i Weather: 

ee for June 





The tem- 


rE : was well above 
normal, with ten 
| days showing lo- 


cal temperature of 
100 degrees or a- 
bove. Heavy rain- 
fall toward the 
close of the month 
over the state and 
of long duration. 





well 
broke a drouth 
There is considerable rejoicing over 
the fine rain which continues at this 
writing. 

Plants and Honey Crop: In south- 


oxtended 


west and central Texas the rain 
came too late to help the main hon- 
ey flow. No surplus was gathered 
in most counties in these areas, with 
a few favored localities reporting a 
crop 20° of normal Plant growth 
has been revived by recent rain with 
prospects for adequate supply of 
pollen and honey for winter stores. 
In the lower coastal area.a near-nor- 
mal surplus was reported from mes- 
quite and other brush with cotton 
now beginning to yield nectar. Along 
the coastal bend area a fair crop 
was obtained from sweet clover, and 


along river bottoms farther inland 
a good crop was reported from 


horsemint, rattan, and other vines. 
Beekeepers who moved to the west- 
ern portion of the vetch area report- 
ed a failure of the flow, with colo- 
nies lighter than when they were 
moved in. Madrid clover in north 
Texas vielded a fair crop earlier in 
the season. With normal condition 
of cotton and possible reviving of 
Hubam clover by recent rain, pros- 
pects are for a near-normal crop in 
that area. Alfalfa in northwest Tex- 
as is reported in good condition and 
vielding a fair supply of nectar. Up 
to the present time the honey crop 
extracted thus far is the shortest in 
many years with the late crop still 
in doubt. 
Market: The honey market re- 
mains unchanged: although prices 
are lower, movement has not im- 
proved. Little new honey has yet 
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appeared on the market with the 


bulk being of the 1947 crop. 

Miscellaneous: The purchase by 
the Federal Government of 12,000,- 
000 pounds of surplus honey for 
school lunches should help clear a 
portion of the surplus in producers’ 
hands. With the large surplus still 
remaining, lines distinguishing be- 
tween first class table honey and 
off-grade honey are becoming more 
sharply defined. While strong-fla- 
vored, dark honey is definitely of 
industrial grade, good flavored hon- 
ey should not be penalized because 
of its amber color. Such honey 
should be marketed locally, which 
market offers the best opportunity 
for development. It is surprising to 
note how many consumers prefer 
honey to which they are accustomed 
to other kinds. Reports of poisoning 
of bees in cotton fields vary widely. 
In the coastal area where heavy 
losses occurred in former years, bees 
escaped losses from recent applica- 
tions of the newer insecticides. How- 
ever, in the main cotton belt some 
losses have occurred. With recent 
rains cotton insect pests are expect- 
ed to increase in numbers, followed 
by dusting of cotton fields, and bee- 
keepers must be on guard to avoid 
poisoning wherever arsenicals are 
used. — A. H. Alex, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

co 
WYOMING, July 7 

Weather: Wouldn't 
it be fine if the bee- 
keeper had control 
of the rainfall, and 
could press a button 
at the right time, 
both on and off? 
Rain is perhaps the 
greatest single fac- 
tor in honey production. May pass- 
ed with less than half the normal 
rainfall, but June gave us a double 
portion, which was a lifesaver to all 
crops. Thus far in July we have 
received .13 of an inch of the nor- 
mal for the month. But with the 
let-up of the June rains, tempera- 
tures have been high with consider- 
able wind. The country is drying 
up fast and rain is needed. There 
is, however, an abundance of irriga- 
tion water. Our local Forest Ser- 
vice Office said there was more 
snow in the Big Horns this spring 
than we have had since 1929. 

Condition of Colonies: Much feed- 














ing was necessary in this vicinity, 
but the dandelion flow was good for 
build-up, and colonies were in good 
condition for the first crop of alfal- 
fa. The weevil still continues to 
make inroads on the remaining 
small acreage of alfalfa and the bees 
secured no surplus until the yellow 
sweet clover bloomed. Swarming 
has been heavy and will continue 
for a couple of weeks more at least. 

Honey Plants: Some Hubam clo- 
ver was sown last year by beekeep- 
ers hereabouts, but it failed to ma- 
ture any seed on account of the dry 
weather from the middle of July un- 
til frost. Most of the alfalfa acre- 
age plowed up because of the wee- 
vil the last three years is being re- 
placed with grain or pasture mixes 
that do not yield nectar, leaving the 
principle source to come from sweet 
clover, which in spite of the lack of 
encouragement from our farmers 
continues to hold its own along irri- 
gation ditches, fence rows, and high- 
ways. I think we should take the 
matter up with our Highway De- 
partment and ask them not to mow 
the sweet clover until it dries up. 

Honey Markets: What a contrast 
with the days of sugar rationing! 
One storekeeper told me he thought 
that with the demand created for 
our product during the war honey 
would continue to be a good seller 
but that because of price differen- 
tial he sells ten pails of corn syrup 
to one of honey. With the high price 
of corn I wonder how they can make 
corn syrup so cheaply. 

Miscellaneous: It’s going to take 
good head work to continue to meet 
present high production cost of sup- 
plies and labor on a dull and declin- 
ing market. I still think honey is a 
product that should not have to sell 
simply on a price basis or just on 
forced conditions such as sugar ra- 
tioning. If honey has no nutrition- 
al value above that of synthetic 
sweets we should be finding it out, 
but I believe that intelligent and ex- 
haustive rosearch both clinical and 
nutritional would bring a pleasant 
surprise to the industry. It seems 
tragic after sweat, toil, and stings to 
produce as good an article as honey, 
only to be met with an unwilling 
and uncertain market. 

Pollination studies being made by 
our Federation of Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciations under the able guidance of 
Glenn Jones of Atlantic, Iowa, no 
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doubt will bear good fruit. We read 
in Government bulletins that the 
value of bees to many seed and fruit 
crops is from 10 to 30 times the val- 
ue of the honey and beeswax that 
the beekeeper gets. Brother Jones 
is certainly on the beam in running 
this down. During the war I under- 
took to pry into the needs of a large 
apple state for bees for pollination, 
and though I found an urgent need 
for 500 colonies through the county 
agents and apple growers, the State 
Apiarist said, “Tut, tut, you naughty 
boy, it’s against the law to bring 
bees from outside our state.”’ Now I 
think the boys within that state are 
entitled to first crack at this source 
of revenue, but if there are not 
enough bees to do the job, any good 
American beekeeper should not be 
barred to the detriment of all con- 
cerned because of state lines. How- 
ever, these conditions will likely 
grow worse instead of better as we 
see selfishness on the up and up 
everywhere. Earl C. Reed, Ran- 
chester, Wyoming. 





——SSw 
MANITOBA, July 6 


) Weather: One of the 
most memorable 
things about the 
past spring has been 
the prevalence of 
floods throughout 
Canada, and Mani- 
toba got its share of 





flood water. A se- 
quence of events 
made these _ floods 


inevitable. The deep 
winter lay on the 


snow of last 
ground unmelting until after the 


middle of April. Then towards the 
end of April the weather suddenly 
became warm. The full volume of 
water from the winter’s snow start- 
ed to move and there was just too 
much for the river beds. In this 
flat part of the country the water 
spread out over thousands of acres 
of farm land in the valleys of the 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers. The 
farming area of the Carrot River 
valley away up at The Pas is still 
under water. My own house is on 
the banks of the Red River and wa- 
ter came up slightly higher than the 
main floor. By caulking openings 
and staying on the job for about 
two weeks I was able to keep the 
water below the joists in the base- 
ment and thereby prevent any loss. 
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An overwintered colony of bees in 
the back yard was placed on a raft 
and tied to a tree. It rose with the 
flood and came through in fine 
shape. 

Hot dry weather since the floods 
brought on very rapid plant growth 
and surface moisture was soon used 
up. Recent rains were badly needed 
in most areas. 

Condition of Bees: Package and 
overwintered colonies have built up 
in avery. satisfactory manner. 
Queen supersedure in package colo- 
nies has been quite light. This is a 
welcome change after the excessive 
supersedure of 1947. Due to the late 
spring break-up many of the early 
packages were installed while there 
was snow on the ground, with good 
results. More beekeepers than ev- 
er before installed packages indoors 
and kept them confined for a week 
or more with no apparent harmful 
etfects. One beekeeper told me that 
his best package apiary was install- 
ed during a heavy rain. It looks as 
though package colonies can stand a 


lot of punishment if the bees and 
queens are of good quality. Good 


quality in packages appears to be 
correlated with fine spring weather 
in the South during the build-up pe- 
riod. 
Honey Sweet clover is 
making a partial come:back. The 
sweet clover weevil and war time 
rush for grain brought clover acre- 
age to a very low ebb. With sweet 
clover big crops can be produced in 
Manitoba. Without it yields are not 
too good. With increased acreage of 
sweet clover and reasonably strong 
colonies prospects are good for a 
crop exceeding that of the last few 
vears. The last big crop was in 1938. 
Marketing: There is some carry- 


Plants: 


over from the 1947 honey crop in 
practically every province of Can- 
ada It is apparent that the con- 


suming public will not buy all that 
can be produced at the high prices 
of last fall and winter. Honey ad- 
vertising and the development of 
export markets are currently being 
investigated. In Manitoba the main 
honey marketing agency is the Co- 
operative packing plant in Winni- 
peg. The Co-op is having a stabil- 
izing effect on the industry at the 
present time. If the carry-over was 
in the hands of many individual bee- 
keepers there is no doubt that the 
market would be sadly demoralizea 
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through the competition to unload. 

Miscellaneous: I had a letter from 
Fred Kerr of The Pas this morning 
and among other things he informed 
me that he had sent a colony of bees 
to Churchill, Manitoba, on the shores 
of Hudson Bay. I have never had 
an opportunity to visit the so-called 
barren land country of the north- 
west territories but would not be 
surprised if there were parts of this 
country that would yield good hon- 
ey crops from native flowers. Mr. 
Kerr has had good yields of honey 
in The Pas. We think of The Pas as 
being pretty far north, although 
without trying to be too accurate I 
would say it was relatively about as 
far north in Canada as Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, is in the States, 
so there is still unexplored but po- 
tential bee country.—E. C. Martin, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Sw 
NORTH DAKOTA, July 7 

Weather: There has 
been enough rain- 
fall in most sections 











. of the state to en- 

% sure satisfactory 

i ye growth of  nectar- 
. bearing plants. Of 
A “ape % late, the days have 
® yo been quite sultry 

a but the nights cool 

an ideal combina- 

tion for nectar production. Bee- 


keepers are reporting their colonies 
to be making good progress. 

Serious delay was experienced in 
getting delivery on packages this 
spring. In a number of instances 
called to my attention the package 
shipments arrived two or three 
weeks later than the delivery date 
specified in the orders. In general, 
however, the colonies built up well 
and were ready to take advantage 
of the main flow from sweet clover 
which began a few days ago. 

Honey Plants: Sweet clover bloom 
in fields and along roadsides is more 
abundant than at any time in about 
seven years. It has been suggested 
that its greater abundance this year 
is due to lessened activity of sweet 
clover weevil in 1947. Whether it is 
due to fewer weevils or to more fa- 
vorable weather for the plants, it is 


a welcome sight to see the sweet 
clover come back into its own— 
even though it may be only a tem- 
porary come-back. Its abundance 
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this season is reminiscent cof a few 
years ago, before the weevil injury 
began in this area. 

Miscellaneous: Farmers are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the 
role of bees in alfalfa and clover 
seed production as evidenced by the 
number of letters of inquiry. Prob- 
ably because of greater acreage of 
sweet clover this year beekeepers 
are more hesitant about moving 
their bees for pollination purposes. 
Plowing under of sweet clover fields 
in late spring as a soil improving 
measure continues in most farming 
areas, and while it has been serious 
to beekeeping interests, it is of little 
concern this season because a good 
supply of sweet clover will remain 
undisturbed for the bees. 

Beekeepers are concerned about 
honey prices and the importance of 
bolstering them by _ appropriate 
means. It is encouraging to see a 
recent announcement that the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
plans to purchase up to 12,000,000 
pounds of domestically produced 
table grade honey to be used for 
school lunch and institutional feed- 
ing. This, together with more em- 
phasis: on national advertising of 
honey, should aid materially in sta- 
bilizing the honey market.—J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, No. Dak. 

— 

SOUTHERN ALABAMA, July 8 
Weather: For’ the 
first half of the year 
of 1948 we can say 
that the weather has 
been more satisfac- 
tory than it has 
been for the past 
three years. In spite 
of the satisfactory 
weather conditions 
we find that plants 
matured too rapid- 
ly, thus shortening the blooming pe- 
riod. 

During our main flow in May we 
had just the needed rain to keep the 
blooms freshened up. 

At this date it is somewhat dry. 
We are having a few scattered show 
ers which have kept some areas well 
watered while others need rain very 
badly. 

Honey Flora: There are no plants 
in bloom at this time that are of any 
great importance to beekeepers, the 
summer titi being just past its 
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blooming period. Due to the rapid 
ity at which plants matured this 
season, our gallberry flow was a 
week short which shortened our 
crop in proportion. One thing we 
can say, though, the honey from this 
source is of fine quality. 

There is some green nectar in the 
hives which probably comes from 
mixed flowers at this time. 

Miscellaneous: Honey prices are 
slightly higher than last year. Our 
Alabama Farmers’ Bulletin has 
prices given by individuals ranging 
from $2.60 to $2.75 per 10 Ib. pail 
postpaid in the state. 

The local stores are still quite 
bare of honey in spite of the fact 
that the crop has come in. 

I don’t know where the name titi 
originated. Old settlers here tell me 
that many years ago the same plant 
was known as the myrtle tree or 
bush. There is no doubt truth in 
this as it is very similar to our crepe 
myrtle, the spring titi being more 
similar than the summer titi. Bee- 
keepers here say it is poisonous to 
young brood and that colonies grad- 
ually weaken during this flow. Its 
value is that it does make good win- 
ter stores, having no effect upon 
brood after having been stored a 
few weeks.—H. G. Miller, Vinegar 
Bend, Alabama. 

<a 
WISCONSIN, July 8 

Weather: Wisconsin 
had very dry weath 
er the last half of 
May and early June 
—so dry that the 
northern part of the 
state is in serious 
danger of a_ short 
age of hay for live 
stock. About June 
21 the drouth was 
broken but rains 
came rather late. On the lighter 
soils of the state it is doubtful if 
there will be a normal crop of hon- 
ey. Since then a few sections of 
the state have had sufficient rain, 
others have not. 

Nosema was again responsible for 
spring dwindling in some colonies. 
There seems to be nothing one can 
do excepting to have plenty of avail- 
able honey and pollen for food, a 
good queen, and then hope that the 
percentage of infected bees will be 
small so the population will build 
up in time for the honey flow. 
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Nectar started coming in trom 
clovers in June and many package 
bees were not strong enough to get 
a crop during the best part of the 
flow. A high percentage of infec- 
tion with Nosema when older bees 
were shipped in packages was no 
doubt responsible for the slow in- 
crease in population. We lost about 
20 percent of our package queens 
two to three weeks after installation 
due to Nosema—as shown by exam- 
ination under the microscope. 


Preparation for winter begins 
now. Heavy losses this past winter 
led to a study of possible causes. In 
one section where losses exceeded 
50 percent, inspection made during 
winter months showed no _ pollen 
present and small populations. The 
reason for this was a severe drouth 
during August and September, 1947. 
During this period very little nectar 
or pollen was brought in, resulting 
in decreased brood rearing and a 
small winter population with a high 
percentage of old bees. Lack of pol- 
len meant very little or no brood 
rearing in February and March. 
The small clusters could not survive 
the long months of severe cold and 
so starved on the comb, sometimes 
within several inches of the honey. 

Some beekeepers are planning to 
watch colonies carefully during Au- 
gust and September and if such con- 
ditions recur will try to keep brood 
rearing at a maximum. While we 
have not fed soybean flour as a sup- 
plement to the pollen which may 
come in during late summer, it may 
have possibilities in increasing 
brood rearing. 

Honey Advertising: Most beekeep- 
ers we have talked with are opposed 
to spending large sums for adver- 
tising honey. They feel it is too 
easy to throw money out of the ad- 
vertising window. The kind of pro- 
motion being done by the American 
Honey Institute is good and econom- 
ical. Local advertising—connecting 
up the ad with honey displays in 
stores and roadside stands; inducing 
storekeepers to display honey bet- 
ter—these our industry can afford. 

They are quite concerned about 
the color and flavor of much honey 
found on store shelves. Some peo- 
ple may like strong dark honey but 
there don’t seem to be many of them 
in Wisconsin.—H. J. Rahmlow, Mad- 
ison, Wisc. 
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VERMONT, July 4 
Weather: If reports 
from many of the 
Northern states are 
any indication, ad- 
vocates of the no- 
packing method of 
wintering bees will 
be strangely silent 
for a while or think 
up new reasons for 
the heavy winter 
loss this past win- 
ter in many areas. Our past winter 
here in Vermont was as cold as or 
colder than that of most northern 
areas, yet our wintering loss for 800 
colonies has been almost nothing 
and bees have come through strong. 
I doubt if we had over half a dozen 
colonies that died before April Ist. 
Whether it is the packing or some- 
thing else, I don’t know, but there 
are years when bees will do well 
without packing and then a winter 
comes along when the lack of pack- 
ing does make a big difference. 

After a winter of an abundance 
of snow and cold, we had a spring 
with lots of rain and cool weather 
so that considerable feeding had to 
be done. While bees came through 
the winter strong, the rainy spring 
has prevented any great build-up 
for the honey flow. 

Honey Plants: With the abun- 
dance of snow, we had hopes for 
lots of clover this year, but it is not 
as abundant as we would like. If 
weather cooperates, what clovers 
we do have should bring us some 
sort of a crop. Indications are with 
the clover flow now starting, about 
two weeks late, that nectar secretion 
may be heavy. It was interesting 
to note in June editorials that pur- 
ple vetch has been unknown around 
Medina until this year. This plant 
is quite abundant in Vermont. It 
grows mostly wild in volunteer 
stands in hay meadows and in some 
years, when in blossom, will make 
a solid purple carpet. It makes ex- 
cellent hay and apparently bees do 
get some honey from the blossoms 
which bloom a little earlier than al- 
sike or pasture clover. 

Honey Market: While demand and 
price for honey have dropped, our 
crop is all sold. With the coming of 
the new crop, supply and demand 
should strike up a balance where 
honey of good quality should sell at 
a fair price, we hope.—Chas Mraz, 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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Editorials 


Honey Crop As we go to press it is 
Situation a little difficult to get 

a true picture of the 
honey crop situation over the coun- 
try. Just recently we visited some 
of the mid-western and _ eastern 
states. Some parts of Nebraska are 
favored with a crop but this is not 
general over the state. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in Kansas. The crop 
in Iowa will probably be short and 
the same is true of Wisconsin—ex- 
cept in a few localities where mois- 
ture prevailed. 

Some beekeepers in Minnesota 
are securing a crop. Sweet clover 
appears to be. staging a comeback in 
some areas. The weevil is not so 
prevalent at it was a few years ago. 

In New York state clover bloom 
is abundant—in fact, nectar aroma 
is apparent as one drives along the 
road but for some unknown reason 
clovers are not yielding abundantly. 

It is estimated that 10 percent of 
the colonies in the North died last 
winter. It is possible that the white 
honey crop may fall below 1947. 

a. 
More About Since the appear- 
Ladino Clover ance of the editorial 

on page 440 of the 
July, 1948, Gleanings, on Ladino 
clover we have heard from a few 
beekeepers over the country with 
reference to the nectar - secreting 
qualities of this legume. The re- 
ports received thus far have not 
been overly enthusiastic but it 
seems apparent that bees do get 
some nectar from this source. 

As mentioned previously, the 
writer has one apiary of 16 colonies 
in the corner of a 14-acre field of 
Ladino and another 12-colony api- 
ary adjacent to a 16-acre field of 
Ladino. The 16-acre field was cut 
for hay after it had been blooming 
for a time. Other fields containing 
alsike clover were within easy fly- 
ing distance of the bees and appar- 
ently the Ladino and alsike were in 
competition. We did not measure 
the sugar content of the plants. 

The 14-acre field of Ladino has 
been clipped periodically in_ sec- 
tions, which has resulted in a con- 
tinuous fresh bloom, and bees have 
been observed in considerable num- 
bers on the bloom. A chicken ranch 
is kept on the field. The writer vis- 
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ited three apiaries a few days ago. 
The bees near the 14-acre Ladino 
field that has been clipped were 
working well and combs in the su- 
pers showed considerable fresh nec- 
tar. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert of Davis, Califor- 
nia, reports that Ladino in that state 
normally produces a slow honey 
flow when it is used in irrigation 
pastures, but when grown for seed 
produces nectar in greater abun- 
dance. Some years the flow from 
Ladino is better than others, and 
during such years the color of the 
honey is lighter. Dr. Eckert sent us 
a sample of Ladino clover honey. It 
is white in color (2.5 Pfund) and has 
an excellent clover flavor. 

We shall appreciate further re- 
ports on Ladino. 

Se 

A meeting of the Honey and Pol- 
len Plants Committee of the Nation- 
al Federation held in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska on July 12 was the fourth an- 
nual gathering of this group on 
Frank Pellett’s birthday. This was 
an appropriate gesture as Mr. Pel- 
lett has done much to propogate 
honey plants in his test gardens near 
Atlantic, Iowa. The program con- 
sisted of talks by a number of the 
University of Nebraska’s department 
heads of chemurgy, agronomy, soil 
conservation, and entomology. All 
speakers stressed the importance of 
the honey bee in the agricultural 
picture. In a word—as brought out 
by R. B. Willson, chairman of the 
Honey and Pollen Plants Committee 
—agriculture needs honey bees and 
the beekeeper must have bee pas- 
ture to make a profit. Lack of space 
forbids further comments now. 


A number of bee- 
keepers hesitate to 
undertake the pro- 
duction of section 
comb honey because of the alleged 
difficulties experienced in securing 
a crop. 

Obviously it is not practical to at- 
tempt comb honey production in a 
locality that is not reasonably de- 
pendable for nectar. The quality of 
the honey stored should be good. 

Our experience this past season 
and previous seasons in comb honey 
production has led us to believe that 
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Not Impossible 
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it is possible to secure a crop of sec- 
tion comb honey—if the colonies 
are populous at the proper time and 
headed with young prolific queens. 

Swarming can usually be con- 
trolled by checking brood chambers 
thoroughly every six or seven days 
(preferably six). When comb honey 
colonies are kept from swarming 
until the swarming fever is over, 
they will usually get down to busi- 
ness and store some surplus when 
conditions are favorable. One has 
to be ready to meet any and every 
emergency brought about by chang- 
ing or erratic weather conditions. 

Our industry needs more comb 
honey. It helps to sell extracted 
honey. It also meets a demand for 
one of the most beautiful and deli- 
cious products on the market. 


—w 
To Winter or A few days ago we 
Not to Winter met a_ 1500-colony 

commercial bee- 
keeper from northern Iowa who 
kills off all of his bees in the fall 
and restocks the hives with package 
bees and queens the _ following 
spring. A number of beekeepers in 
the northern tier of states, as well as 
in provinces of Canada, are follow- 
ing this practice. 

We met another commercial pro- 
ducer from northern Iowa who win- 
ters his bees out of doors and would 
— think of killing bees off in the 
all. 

This raises the question as _ to 
which method is the more practical 
and economical. The question has 
some pros and cons. 

Killing bees in the fall eliminates 
the wintering problem. It also in- 
sures having young bees and queens 
in the spring-——if good packages are 
available and can be delivered on 
time. It also means that more hon- 
ey can be taken off in the fall in- 
stead of reserving a portion of it for 
winter bee food. 

On the other hand considerable 
labor is involved —labor and ex- 
pense of destroying bees with Cyan- 
ogas and taking proper care of the 
hives until packages are _ installed 
the following spring. 

There is also the expense of in- 
stalling packages in the spring, not 
to mention the cost of the bees and 
queens, as well as the cost of trans- 
portation from the South. 

We hope in the near future to 
have an article on the possible ad- 
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vantages and disadvantages of kill- 
ing bees in the fall, written by an 
authority. In the meantime we sug- 
gest that beekeepers continue the 
practice they have been following 
until they are assured that some 
changes would be fully warranted. 


Severe Winters and Several times 
Their Effect Upon in the past we 
Honey Flow of Fol- have pointed 
lowing Spring and out the fact 
Summer that a clover 

season that 
furnishes a bumper crop is often 
preceded by a severe winter during 
which the ground is covered with 
snow or frozen hard—clover roots 
and all. 

On the other hand, when there 
has been an open winter of mild 
weather the freezing and thawing 
that takes place causes a separation 
of the clover plants from the roots. 
This heaving of the soil causes a 
breakage which does not occur 
when winter is severe and continues 
cold until spring. This past year 
we have had those conditions which 
are favorable to the development of 


clover. 
SS 

The Effect of Frequent rains 
Continuous Rains on have taken 
Clover Production place this sea- 

son. It should 
be noted that white clover will con- 
tinue to yield nectar as long as fre- 
quent rains occur throughout the 
season. When we have bumper 
crops of white clover honey the sea- 
son will last into August and some- 
times even into September. 

We do not know what will happen 
this season. (This is being written 
June 29.) But so far conditions 
have been favorable and if they con- 
tinue through July and August we 
may have a bumper crop of white 
clover honey. By the time the read- 
er sees this, July will be past and 
we will be able to guess whether 
there will be a bumper crop of this 
most delicious of all honeys. 

If we can tell the consumer that 
here is straight white clover honey 
it should bring a top-notch price. 

— 


A Scale Hive A scale hive is ad- 

vantageous in that it 
serves as a barometer throughout 
the season with respect to bee ac- 
tivity and surplus honey stored. It 
is interesting to keep a record and 
to tabulate the weight of the hive 








early each morning before the bees 
start to fly heavily. 

When the basswood flow is on one 
has to get up early—five o’clock in 
the morning—if the weight is tabu- 
lated before the bees fly out of the 
hives. The writer recalls hearing 
the roar of bees in a 200-colony api- 
ary at five o’clock in the morning 
years ago while producing honey 
commercially in Northern Michigan. 

It is interesting to note the shrink- 
age of weight between dusk and 
daylight. For example, our scale 
hive west of the Gleanings office 
made a net gain of eight pounds one 
day recently. At dusk the gain 
showed 11 pounds but the following 
morning the weight had decreased 
to an eight pound net gain. Nectar 
contains a considerable amount of 
water which is driven off by the 
bees fanning their wings. It is not 
uncommon for a strong colony to 
make a net gain of 15 to 20 pounds 
or more in a day when conditions 
are favorable for nectar secretion. 

Those who have not kept a scale 
hive may wish to do so in the fu- 
ture. It helps the commercial pro- 
ducer to plan his apiary work more 
intelligently, especially supering. 

——Sw 
Is Sweet Clover Reports from some 
Coming Back? parts of the coun- 
try would seem to 
indicate that sweet clover is more 
plentiful this year than it has been 
for a number of years. Whether or 
not it will flourish again as it did in 
the 20’s is a question. 
It is a fact that sweet clover is 


considered one of the best, if not 
the best, soil builders among the 
legumes. One point in favor of 


sweet clover is that it is a more re- 
liable yielder of nectar than other 
clovers and will stand dry weather 
because its roots go down deep into 
the sub-soil. 

The shallow rooted clovers like 
alsike and white Dutch will not 
stand long periods of drouth. In the 
early 30’s during the drouth period 
sweet clover in western Ohio (where 
the Root Company had commercial 
apiaries at that time) withstood the 
dry weather and yielded nectar. In 
some instances where sweet clover 
was left for pasture, it, with alfalfa, 
was practically the only green plant 
on the farms. 

It is to be hoped that sweet clo- 
ver, both annual and biennial, will 
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eventually be used in crop rotation. 
If and when that time comes bee- 
keeping will again flourish. 


= 


Do Beekeepers Really Some, and 
Believe in Honey? we hope, the 

majority of 
beekeepers actually do believe in 
honey. A few (if we may judge 
from their actions) do not really be- 
lieve in honey. It was not uncom- 
mon a few years ago to attend a 
beekeepers’ banquet and see no hon- 
ey on the table. The writer recalls 
attending such a banquet and find- 
ing maple syrup instead of honey 
on the table. 

Also, the writer recalls accepting 
an invitation to a prominent bee- 
keeper’s home for dinner and find- 
ing no honey on the table. 

We as beekeepers should at least 
set a good example and have honey 
on the table three times a day. And 
we should be able to talk intelli- 
gently about the virtues of honey as 
a food. 

When it comes to disposing of our 
crop we shouldn’t sit back and wait 
for people to ask for honey or let 
the American Honey Institute do all 
of the publicity work necessary to 
sell honey. If all beekeepers and 
those who handle honey would take 
time to become well informed »%n 
the chemistry of honey and its food 
value and actually create a genuine 
interest in and desire for honey, the 
marketing problem would be more 
easily solved. 

A while back when sugar was 
scarce and people had to have some 
sort of sweet and were driven to us- 
ing honey it wasn’t difficult to sell 
it. It was a sellers’ market. At 
present conditions are different. We 
have a buyers’ market. People are 
not going to buy honey at a high 
price if they can get some other 
sweet that will answer the purpose 
at a lower price. People who know 
about the superior qualities of hon 
ey as a food are willing to pay a 
reasonable price. 

Taking a longer view of the fu- 
ture honey market—we must have 
more national advertising in order 
to make the populace more honey 
minded. To sell we must tell and 
we must keep everlastingly at it. 
One advertisement doesn’t do much 
good. We need continuous adver- 
tising to create consumer interest in 
our product. 
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Annotations 


The’ Blessings 
of Rain—Con- 
trary to the 
1946 _ season, 
for instance, 
this season has 
compensated 
at last for a 
frustrated 
spring in New 
York. Since 
late June, the 
alternation be- 
tween warm 
sunny weather 
and rain (of- 
ten during the 
nights only) has been ideal for the 
prolongation of the white clover 
bloom, to be supported this month 
by the profuse blooming of sweet 
clover, both of which together made 
a wonderful display as late as mid- 
July and are creating a prolonged 
clover honey flow for which New 
York beekeepers ought to be thank- 
ful. 

Mating of Laying Workers — I 
have been asked about the possibili- 
ty of laying workers mating. I know 
of no impetus for laying workers to 
mate nor of a particular feature to 
attract drones to them, unless it be a 
peculiar feminine odor imparted to 
the laying worker through the ac- 
tivated ovaries. In practice, and 
dealing with races pestered with 
laying workers such as Cyprians and 
Egyptians, I have not, in the course 
of many years and with hundreds 
of colonies to manage, ever seen a 
single case of a colony with laying 
workers declaring the presence of 
fertile eggs or brood. 

To Keep Foundation From Stick- 
ing—Mr. Paul Wege of Oklahoma 
in the July 1948 Am. B. J. (p. 356) 
suggests for keeping foundation 
from sticking to the wiring board (in 
the process of embedding the wires), 
covering the board with a piece of 
cloth such as a piece of bed sheet- 
ing. This is not a new practice. But 
what is preferable in my experience 
in hot climates is to smear any edi 
ble oil over the surface of the board, 
and this has been our regular prac- 
tice in Egypt. 

Carniolan Queens for Egypt — 
Egypt is in need of pure fertile Car 
niolan queens and is looking to the 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 


Asst. Mer., International Business 
Associates, New York. 
U.S.A. for supplying its needs regu- 
larly. A standard price of $1.00 per 
queen plus air mail postage would 
be reasonable. Your queen breeders 
who are interested are advised to 
contact: (1) the Secretary of the 
‘“‘Bee Kingdom League’’, Mr. Hassan 
Mahrous, at 13 el-Mohamadieh St., 
Victoria, Alexandria, Egypt, (2) The 
Beekeeping Section, Cooperative De- 
partment, Cairo, Egypt, (3) The 
Beekeeping Section, Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, Dokky, Giza, Egypt, and 
(4) Messrs. Canaan Freres, 4 Rue 
Marouf, Cairo, Egypt. The dollar 
shortage unfortunately is crippling 
the trade between Egypt and the 
U.S.A. 

Artificial Insemination of Queens 
—The technique and apparatus of 
Mackensen and Roberts of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin are receiving 
practical attention in Britain (B. W.., 
June 1948, p. 45). Mr. P. W. Stan- 
ley of Kings, Langley, Herts, has the 
credit for stimulating this interest. 
Artificial insemination, however, is 
more needed for breeding centers in 
Africa and Asia, where contacts with 
the prime sources of supply are dif- 
ficult to establish. Artificial in- 
semination, under such conditions, 
would pave the way for creating 
and controlling isolated breeding 
stations. 
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“We're a hundred years behind the 
ee ore they had air-conditioning 
before we did.” 
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Just News 





On August 14 the Empire State 
Honey Producers’ Assn. will hold its 
summer meeting at Cedar Point 
State Park on the shore of beauti- 
ful St. Lawrence River, located on 
Route 12-E, 8 miles east of Clayton, 
or 6 miles west of Cape Vincent, 
New York. All beekeepers, their 
families and friends are_ invited. 
Out-of-state beekeepers are urged 
to plan their vacation to include this 
meeting and to visit a most ideal va- 
cation spot.—E. T. Cary, Sec.-Treas. 

* * * He 


The Forty - fifth Pennsylvania 
State Beekeepers’ Association Field 
Day will be held August 21, at Mar- 
cresan Beach, Canadotha Lake, 
Crawford County. The lake is locat- 
ed near State Highway No. 8 about 
8 miles south of Union City on US. 
No. 6. Signs will be placed at inter- 
sections to direct people to the park. 
We plan to have the entire program 
at the morning session so the after- 
noon will be free for recreation and 
contests. 

The Berks County Beekeepers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania will 
hold its annual picnic on August 14 
at Herford Hills Orchard, three 
miles northeast of Balley on Rt. 100 
at the home of Rolland G. Johnson. 
Mr. W. W. Clark from State College 
will be the main speaker. 


The annual Vermont Beekeepers’ 
Picnic meeting will be held August 
28 at the residence of Chelsea H. 
Harrington, 307-309 Safford Street, 
Bennington, Vermont, at 10 a.m. Mr. 
Harrington has an ideal small and 
complete plant from extracting to 
bottling that will be of interest to 
all beekeepers and its operation will 
be demonstrated. In addition we 
will have R. B. Willson of New York 
with us who will give an interesting 
talk on South American beekeeping 
as well as the work of the Honey 
and Pollen Plants Committee of the 
National Federation, of which he is 
chairman. Remember’ te bring 
friends, the family, and lunches. 
Chas. Mraz, Sec. 

The Westchester County, New 
York, Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its next regular monthly meet- 
ing at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday, August 
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15, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred F. Roth, 146 Oak Street, Port 
Chester, N. Y. Following a _ short 
business meeting there will be the 
usual demonstration of hive inspec- 
tion for the benefit of beginners in 
beekeeping and visitors. Refresh- 
ments will be served and anyone in- 
terested in attending will be cordial- 
ly welcome.—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 


The North Carolina State Bee- 
keepers’ Association is planning to 
hold its summer meeting in the form 
of a Field Day. This will be in co- 
operation with the County Beekeep- 
ers group, the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The meeting 
is a general one to which the public 
is cordially invited and an interest- 
ing and instructive program is being 
arranged using both local and out- 
of-state talent. The meeting place 
is the estate of Mr. W. H. Arthur, 
about 5 miles from Brevard, N. C.. 
and the time is August 20. Full de- 
tails can be secured by writing Mr. 
J. A. Glazener, County Agent, Bre- 
vard, N. C.—F. B. Meacham, Sec. 


Summer Meeting of Ohio Beekeepers 

The summer meeting of the Ohio 
beekeepers will be held August 18 
and 19 on Kelley’s Island. This is 
the present location of the honey- 
bee stock improvement project. A 
major portion of the program will 
be centered around its operations. 
Dr. W. C. Roberts and his associates 
will demonstrate some of the proce- 
dures used in queen breeding in- 
cluding instrument insemination. 
Representatives of both Canada and 
the United States Department of Ag 
riculture will be scheduled among 
the speakers. 

Transportation by boat and air 
will be available. The Neuman Boat 
Lines has granted a special round- 
trip fare of $1.50 per person, and 
$4.50 for those who desire to take 
their car to the Island. Boats leave 
the Neuman dock at the foot of Co- 
lumbus Street, Sandusky, Ohio, at 
7, 9, and 10 a.m., and 1, 2:30, and 
5 p.m., DST. Parking space on or 
near the dock will be available. It 
is quite probable that a special boat 
will leave the Island late in the 
evening for those wishing to return 
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to the mainland. In place of the 
usual banquet, the Men’s Club of 
Kelley’s Island will serve one of 
their famous fish dinners. This in 
itself should be a special attraction. 
It is suggested that those who plan 
to take advantage of the fine fish- 
ing in the vicinity of the Island, pre- 
ceding or following the meeting, 
make arrangements for boats by 
writing immediately to the Secre- 
tary of the Kelly’s Island Chamber 
of Commerce. During this season of 
the year there is a demand for row 
boats, motor boats, and cruisers. 
The local arrangements commit- 
tee has suggested that those who an- 
ticipate attending the meeting 
should advise the Division of Bee 
Culture, B & Z Bldg., Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio, of 
the number that will be in the par- 
ty. This information is desired so 
that adequate arrangements for 
meals and housing may be made. 
tk ke *# 


An invitation is extended to all 
beekeepers to attend the Illinois 
State Fair and see the Bee and Hon- 
ey Show. Thursday, August 19, is 
Governor’s Day, but we also call it 
Beekeepers’ Day. It is a good place 
to visit and see beekeepers from far 
and near. Last year’s beekeepers 
were registered —“" eleven states. 
—Carl E. Killion, Manager. 

* * 

The ead: ee Honey Produc- 
ers’ Cooperative here has accepted 
the resignation of Don H. Lee, man- 
ager of the cooperative since 1942. 
Lee’s resignation became effective 
June 12. Until the new manager, 
Mr. Marvin Webster, was appointed 
by the Directors of Finger Lakes 
Honey Producers’ Cooperative on 
July 13, Alton Young, present plant 
superintendent, and C. G. Stevens 
were in charge of plant operations. 

The Board of Directors extend 
their best wishes for Mr. Lee’s con- 
tinued success. 

Mr. Webster comes to his new 
position as General Manager with 
high qualifications. Prior to the 
war he was assistant professor of 
agriculture at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. On the declaration 
of war he was assigned to duty in 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., and ad- 
vaneed rapidly until he was in 
charge of large numbers of men as 
Chief Munitions Chemist. On re- 
turn to the college after hostilities 
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ceased, he was advanced in rank and 
also became Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association. 
He relinquished these posts a few 
months ago to take charge of honey 
research at the Groton Cooperative 
and has become familiar with its 
operations prior to assuming the 
managership. Mr. Webster has had 
much experience in management 
and sales and is familiar with the 
packing of honey, especially under 
the Dyce process which is extensive- 
ly used by the Cooperative. In ad- 
dition to his being scientifically 
trained he is thoroughly experienc- 
ed in all phases of commercial bee- 
keeping.—B. B. baa a ei Pres. 


The peerte yranes Reanch of the 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its second Field Meeting 
of the year at the apiary of William 
Sonderman, Lincoln Park, N. J., 
Sunday, Aug. 8, beginning promptly 
at 2 p.m. Rev. Adrian Donauer of 
St. Bernard, Alabama, a_ successful 
beekeeper for over 26 years, will 
give some valuable information on 
fall man agement. 

m 

The icin iia course to 
be conducted August 9 to 14 at the 
Pennsylvania State College is open 
to all. Prof. E. J. Anderson, research 
apiarist at Penn State, will again be 
in charge and will be assisted by 
Henry B. Masterson of Rochester, 
N. Y., George Rea of Reynoldsville, 
-a., and W. W. Clarke, extension 
apiarist for Pennsylvania. Full de- 
tails may be obtained by writing to 
A. L. Beam, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


The National vetecetion of Bee- 
keepers’ Associations has announced 
the opening of an extensive and in- 
tensive advertising campaign to cre- 
ate a steady and permanent market 
for our honey, and especially for 
those parts of our production that 
require a market outside the area 
of production. These are the honeys 
that become surplus and depress our 
markets. 

This campaign is not a substitute 
for any of our present sales efforts. 
It is a bold attempt to increase sales 
in areas of concentrated popula- 
tions. It will stress the use of hon- 
ey on the table by those who require 
food of high energy value as well as 

(Continued on page 517) 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


What Will the Harvest be? 


The majority of beekeepers are 
optimists. They have to be. Even 
though the honey crop this year may 
be a failure in some regions, it is 
necessary, if we continue to keep 
bees, to give them proper care. 

Prospects early in the season in 
most regions were promising. Later, 
in some areas, weather conditions 
over which the beekeeper has no 
control interfered with securing a 
maximum crop. 

It was quite discouraging for bee- 
keepers who anticipate a good crop 
to eventually find that the surplus 
honey secured is comparatively 
small. 

There are many beginner bee- 
keepers. I wish it were possible to 
talk with you all individually. Some 
of you would have interesting ex- 
periences to relate. Others perhaps 
failed to secure any surplus honey. 

In some regions beekeepers still 
have an opportunity to secure sur- 
plus honey from fall sources such as 
goldenrod, buckwheat, heartsease, 
Spanish needle, and aster. 

Remove surplus white honey from 
your hives before the dark honey 
flow starts, to avoid having the light 
honey mixed with the dark. In last 
month’s talk I mentioned a method 
of removing and extracting honey. 


Selling Honey Locally 

Some beekeepers sell honey in 
pails or jars, neatly labeled, to their 
neighbors. The price should not be 
too high nor too low. Others sell 
honey to customers who bring their 
own containers, weighing out the 
required amount of honey from a 
tank kept in a convenient place such 
as a clean basement. This saves the 
cost of containers, labels, and paste. 


Beekeepers’ New Year 
Some writers on beekeeping have 
called August the beginning of the 
new year for beekeepers, especially 

in the northern hemisphere. 
Beekeepers who intend to winter 
bees should begin giving attention 
to three wintering requirements, 
namely: (1) having populous colo- 
nies headed with good _ prolific 
queens during the late summer and 
fall months; (2) having an ample 
amount of food—honey and pollen— 
in each hive for winter and early 
spring requirements; and (3) giving 
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By M. J. Deyell 





Writing his Talks to Beekeepers 


bees an adequate amount of protec- 
tion during the cold months. This 
may seem rather early in the season 
for mentioning the wintering of 
bees, but we start preparations for 
wintering successfully in August 
here in the North, if we expect to 
have bees next spring. 

It is customary to check through 
colonies during this month to deter 
mine whether or not any queens 
need to be replaced. 


Detecting Inferior Queens 

The age of a queen does not al- 
ways determine her worth. Some 
comparatively young queens are 
worthless. Other’ two - year - old 
queens are better than one-year-old 
queens. A few queens are good for 
three years, but this is an exception 
rather than a rule. 

When we find combs that contain 
brood that is rather scattered in ap- 
pearance instead of finding solid 
areas of brood, and we find a queen 
that is rather small and shiny in ap- 
pearance, who moves rather slowly 
over the combs, such a queen should 
be removed and another queen of 
good quality introduced. 

As a rule it is not difficult to in- 
troduce a queen during a honey 
flow. However, during a dearth of 
nectar a queen may not be readily 
accepted. If you follow the direc- 
tions on introducing that accompany 
the queen you are likely to be suc- 
cessful. It is good practice to release 
the attendant bees that come with 
the queen before putting the cage 
containing the queen between the 
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top bars of the frames in the brood 
chamber of the hive. When releas- 
ing the worker bees from the cage 
the perforated screen should be tak- 
en off inside of a building, prefer- 
ably near a window, so that if a 
queen runs Out she may be caught 
on the window and placed back in 
the cage. If you do this out of doors 
the queen may get away. 

To introduce a queen during a 
dearth of nectar it is well to leave 
the colony queenless for five or six 
days, then destroy all queen cells 
before introducing the queen. The 
bees having no young larvae from 
which to rear a queen are likely to 
aecept the queen given. 


Value of the Food Chamber Hive 


The food chamber is_ nothing 
more nor less than a shallow or deep 
super well filled with honey, re- 
served for stores, in addition to the 
honey that may be found in the 
lower brood chamber. This means 
wintering each colony in a_ two- 
story hive. 

When we started using the food 
chamber over 20 years ago we se- 
lected the shallow extracting super 
for this purpose. During the years 
we have found that the deep or 
standard brood chamber is prefer- 
able because it holds more honey 
and the frames in the brood cham- 
ber are then interchangeable with 
the combs in the lower chamber. 


To get food chambers thoroughly 
filled with honey it may be neces- 
sary, in some regions where there is 
a rather light honey flow during 
the fall months, to confine the queen 
down to the lower chamber during 
the fall months, permitting the bees 
to fill the food chamber. 

In other regions where there is a 
heavy fall flow during late August, 
September, and early October, the 
queen is given access to the combs 
in the double brood chamber, and 
the queen excluder is placed on top 
of the double chamber and supers 
put on above. 

In any event it pays to have the 
food chamber well filled before win- 
ter, in addition to some honey in the 
lower chamber so each colony may 
have an adequate amount of stores 
for winter. 

The majority of commercial bee- 
keepers who ordinarily secure sur- 
plus honey from clovers have the 
food chambers filled during the clo- 
ver honey flow and if there should 
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be a fall honey flow from buck 
wheat, goldenrod, aster, and other 
sources, the surplus honey is secured 
in supers placed above the double 
brood chamber or food chamber 
hives. This same practice applies to 
the back-lot beekeeper as well. 
Comb Spacing Observation 

Last fall while giving my apiaries 
the last checking of the season, I ob- 
served that food chambers contain- 
ing nine combs instead of ten were 
better filled with honey. On the 
other hand, those having ten combs, 
in the bottom chamber ordinarily 
called the brood chamber, had more 
brood than those spaced nine combs 
each. It is a fact that some bee- 
keepers are using nine instead of ten 
combs in their brood chambers. Of 
course, this is common practice in 
supers used for the production of 
extracted honey. 


Nine-comb spacing means approx- 
imately one and one-half inches be- 
tween the midribs of combs, where- 
as ten-comb spacing means approxi- 
mately one and three-eighths inches 
between the midribs of combs. The 
wider spacing in brood chambers 
apparently induces bees to. store 
more honey in combs, whereas the 
narrower spacing results in more 
brood and less honey. In my opin- 
ion it would be an advantage to 
have the lower brood chamber con- 
tain ten combs and the upper brood 
chamber or food chamber contain 
nine combs. As already stated, we 
want to have the food chamber well 
filled for winter, but we like to 
have the lower chamber reserved 
for brood rearing in order to have 
a large force of young bees for each 
winter cluster. 


A Word to Beginners about 
Lighting Smokers and Opening 
Strong Hives of Bees 

Some beginners find it difficult to 
light a bee smoker. It is an advan- 
tage to have some dry paper to drop 
into the bottom of the smoker to 
light before the regular smoker fuel 
is added. There are various kinds 
of smoker fuel: oily rags, greasy 
waste from a machine shop, burlap, 
or rotten wood. Sometimes the 
smoke is so hot that after the smok- 
er is lighted the hot smoke may in- 
jure the bees. Some green grass 
placed on top of the fuel in the 
smoker will subdue the hot flames 
and make a better smoke. 


ao 
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Vicious Colony Drives Me Out 
of the Apiary 

A well lighted smoker is needed 
especially when opening populous 
colonies of bees. I recall vividly 
one morning in northern Michigan 
when I casually opened a very pop- 
ulous colony of hybrid bees. My 
smoker was not working properly. 
I tried to blow some smoke on the 
bees, but to no avail. It seemed that 
almost the entire population of that 
hive pounced On me, crawled un- 
der my veil, stung my face, got up 
under my pants, and made my life 
unbearable. I left the yard and 
headed for a clump of evergreen 
trees under which I crawled and 
waited for the bees to leave. This 
is the only time I have ever been 
driven from an apiary. I should 
have had more sense than to open 
the hive that cool morning and I 
should have had my bee smoker 
properly lighted. 

The Swarm that Got Away 

During late June a swarm issued 
from a hive in our home apiary and 
clustered on a grapvine just north 
of our factory. I had one of the boys 
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A swarm that clustered on a grapevine, 
then got away. 
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bring a hive containing some drawn 
combs with a little honey in them. 
The hive, with the cover removed, 
was placed underneath the swarm 
shown, then the grapevine upon 
which the bees were clustered was 
given a vigorous shake. Most of 
the bees alighted on top of the 
combs. Instead of crawling into 
the hive as we thought they would 
do, most of them flew into the air. 
After circling around for a _ short 
time they started off towards the 
northwest and that was the last we 
saw of them. 

I had hived swarms before by 
shaking them in front of or on top 
of a hive. It has been my experience 
that putting a comb containing 
brood and eggs, as well as some hon- 
ey, in the hive intended for the 
swarm, will usually attract the bees 
into the hive. If I had done that in 
this case the swarm would likely 
be in a hive now, instead of in some 
bee tree or siding of a building. It 
is live and learn, as Propolis Pete 
says. 

Adding Booster Bees to Colonies 

that Need Help 

We have been hearing consider- 
able about adding booster bees. 
There really is something to it. We 
have tried it out on a reasonably 
large scale. A colony that is below 
par in strength in the spring can be 
given a tremendous boost by adding 
a 2-lb. package of queenless bees— 
perhaps a 3-lb. package—during late 
April of early May in this latitude. 

There are various methods of 
uniting the queenless bees with a 
weak colony. We ran onto the meth- 
od illustrated in the pictures. We 
punch a few extra holes in the feed- 
er that comes in the package of bees. 
We like to have ten or twelve holes 
in the lid, made with a small nail. 
The syrup should consist of about 
equal parts of sugar and water. If 
the weather is cool, the syrup 
should be warm. An empty super is 
placed directly over the colony that 
needs to be strengthened. Some 
syrup is sprinkled on the bees in the 
hive, then the queenless package of 
bees is placed over the empty super 
in such a position that sugar syrup 
can be sprinkled on the wire screen 
of the cage. We do this so that no 
syrup is lost. What goes down 
through the cage will land on top of 
the frames. 

When the bees have had a liberal 
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Sprinkling sugar syrup on a package of 
bees laid flatwise in an empty super over 
a weak colony. 
amount of syrup we simply dump 
the bees out of the bee shipping cage 
into the empty super, as shown, 
place the cover on the hive, and let 
the bees strictly alone for a few 
days. We have comparatively no 

queen losses by this method. 
We use this method when install- 
ing packages of bees with queens 





Pouring bees out of the shipping cage into 

the empty super on top of a colony. 
in the hives in which the bees died 
during the winter. The queen is re- 
leased among the bees. It is well, 
however, to dip the queen cage into 
thin sugar syrup in order to wet the 
wings of the queen so that she may 
not fly away when released from 
the cage. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 513) 
those who find pleasure in the finer 
foods. 

It recognizes that today’s selling 
is based on intensive and persistent 
advertising and starts a job that 
has been impossible in the past be- 
cause of lack of sufficient funds. 

It will start in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. It will be confined to the 
consistent use of newspaper space 
and will reach the greatest possible 
number of potential customers at 
the lowest possible cost. It will serve 
as a foundation for the advertising 
of brand names and special packs in 
that market. It is expected to con- 
tinue for a full year. 

The population of the metropoli- 
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tan area of Louisville is approxi- 
mately 500,000 and the cost for the 
year will be about $2,500.00. 
Admittedly, Louisville is not go- 
ing to use all of our surplus. There 
are, however, many cities with 
equally as good possibilities as Lou- 
isville and we can carry on a simi- 
lar campaign in upwards of 50 of 
our larger markets if we have sup- 
port in the amount suggested by 
those in attendance at our Salt Lake 
City Meeting—that is, $5.00 for each 
50 colonies, or fraction of 50, for 
the beekeepers, and 1/10 of one per- 
cent of gross annual sales for those 
in other parts of the industry. 
This is not a program that can be 
financed by a few individuals and 
(Continued on page 524) 
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Training Bees: 


By Mykola H. Haydak 


Division of Entomology and Economic Zoology, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


About 30 years ago Dr. von 
Frisch, a German scientist, by an 
ingenious set of experiments proved 
that the bees can distinguish colors 
and odors. Moreover, he showed 
that bees can select odors and col- 
ors, to which they have been train- 
ed, among other colors and odors 
offered to them. Dr. von Frisch al- 
so discovered that a bee returning 
with a load to a hive, by a special 
type of dancing, excites other bees 
for a search of the flowers which 
supplied the nectar or pollen. In 
this the searchers are guided by the 
flower odor brought with the first 
bee to the hive. The research work- 
ers of the Soviet Union were the 
first to apply this finding in prac- 
tice. 

Various practical beekeepers have 
observed that when a colony is fed 
with a sugar solution many of the 
bees start flying out. The beekeep- 
ers explained this phenomenon by 
the assumption that the bees need 
to fly out in order to free them- 
selves from an excess of water in- 
gested with the sugar solution. Be- 
fore Doctor Frisch made his studies 
nobody realized that when a sugar 
solution is fed inside the hive those 
bees that partook of it first, return- 
ed to their places on the combs and 
started performing the same type of 
dance which they do when nectar is 
brought into the hive. The field 
bees that happen to be around be- 
come excited, fly out, and start 
looking for the source of the sweet. 
The research workers utilize these 
phenomena for guiding the bees to 
the flowers to be pollinated. 

It was assumed that if the bees 
were given a sugar solution scented 
with a certain kind of flower odor, 
the bees that took such food will 
dance as usual. However, because 
they will have the odor that has 
been added to the sugar solution, 
other field bees, excited by the 
dance, will fly out and look for the 
flowers, the odor of which was add- 
ed to the sugar solution. Actual 
counts showed that the number of 
bees on the flowers, the odor of 

*Paper No. 631, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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which was used in training, increas- 
ed considerably. As an example, 
the following experiment performed 
in Soviet Ukraine, is described: Col- 
onies with yellow bees were fed a 
tea prepared from red clover flow- 
ers, and colonies with black bees 
were given heather tea. The num- 
ber and color of the bees visiting 
those two plants were noted. The 
results were surprising. There were 
2225 yellow bees and only 145 black 
bees per unit of surface on the red 
clover and 2250 black bees and only 
80 yellow bees on the same area of 
the heather. Then colonies with 
black bees received red clover tea 
and the yellow bees were fed heath- 
er tea. The count showed: 2837 
black bees and 285 yellow bees on 
red clover, while there were 2875 
yellow bees and 414 black bees on 
the heather. Before changing the 
tea, the colonies were placed for 
two or three days in a cool place 
and then fed the tea. The best re- 
sults were when colonies were not 
more than half a mile from the field 
of red clover. 

There are two methods of training 
bees, although the principle in both 
of them is the same. Prof. von 
Frisch uses natural flowers that are 
laid around the dish in which the 
sugar solution is fed. These flowers 
are protected by a wire screen cloth 
because otherwise the bees tear 
them apart. Feeding is done most- 
ly outside the hive in a special feed- 
er constructed for that purpose. On 
the other hand, the beekeepers of 
the Soviet Union feed an extract of 
flowers inside the hive. Dr. von 
Frisch who compared both ways of 
feeding, found that feeding with a 
scented sugar solution does not 
work satisfactorily with some flow- 
ers. 

The technic which is used by the 
Soviet beekeepers is as follows: Dis- 
solve the sugar in hot water (one 
part of sugar to one part of water by 
volume). After it cools off, the flow- 
ers of the plant to be visited by the 
bees are submerged into the sugar 
syrup for one and one half to two 
hours. The amount of flowers 
should be equal to about one fourth 

(Continued on page 528) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate:—15c per 
counted word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the short- 
est word such as “‘a”’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as 
any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be 


in by the 10th of the month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey Any quantity Write us for best 
prices obtainable The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Viichigan. 

FOR SALE - Sweet clover extracted 
honey in sixties. Abram H. Brubaker, R. 
Db. 1, Lancaster, Pa. 

HONEY, can or carloads. Good quality 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa 


COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY—New 
crop ready in July. C. W. Schrader, Water- 
ville, N. Y. 














Raspberry, milkweed, clover honey in 
retail packages or bulk. Write for prices. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan 


CLOVER HONEY White to water 
white, 12c lb.; in carload lots, lle a Ib. 
Busy Bee Farm, North Abington, Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blossom, 
> Ib, $2.25. Pure Florida comb honey, 
5-lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders, all ship- 
ments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Daytona Beach, 
Box 1610, Florida. 

Finest quality Northern N. Y. White Clo- 
ver Honey in_ 60’s. Ideal for roadside 
stands. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 


EXTRA WHITE CLOVER extracted in 
60-lb. cans, 15c. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio, 
a 


HARRIS again has the usual quality 
fancy clover honey that we have produced 
for 70 years. J. N. Harris & Son, Saint 
Louis, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Amber extracted honey in 
5-lb. glass jars; Also white clover in new 
sixties. State amount wanted. L. S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint 3, Mich. 


CLOVER HONEY—Fancy, white to wa- 
ter white extracted, 15c per lb.; amber, 
10c. Lose Brothers, 206 Jefferson St., Lou- 
isville 2, Kentucky. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED _ 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WANTED — r 












































White and amber honey, 
any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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HONEY—Carloads or less. Mail sample, 
price, quantity. Konces, North Abington, 
Mass. 


WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— (Clo- 
ver or light amber C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 








CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
Ib. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AII grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


_COMB HONEY WANTED—Advise quan- 
tity, grade, price wanted, and how packed 
F. H. Hauck, P.O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, 
N. Y. Bank reference furnished on request. 


WANTED—Clover and buckwheat hon- 
ey. Send sample and state delivered price. 
Eastern Food Products, 115 Division Ave., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail 
Sample. Advise Quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif. 

WANTED—AII grades extracted or comb 
honey, carloads or less. Honeymoon Prod- 
— 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, 
Mich. 


























FOR SALE 
I sell best bee hunting outfit. W. Grover, 
Bristol, Vermont. 
Send for prices on paper shipping car- 
tons. See display advertisement. Roscoe 
F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10c-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 

WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 

WE MANUFACTURE BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. Write for Price List. Marsh- 
field Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
~ FOR SALE—Used 60-lb. cans in wood 
cases; two cans to case, 50c. Joseph Fekel, 
Vineland, N. J. 
~ FOR SALE—75 new 10-frame standard 
extracting supers, nailed and painted, com- 
plete with foundation. John H. Keller, 
1, mile south Jasper, Mich. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 


Bee Supplies 


Comb and Cutcomb | 
| Packages 
Glass and Tin 


Honey Containers 


in all standard sizes 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and | 
Farm Supply 


Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 
Successor to M. J. Beck Co 




















Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
-— * Subscription Price, 
‘only $1.25 per year. 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, 


simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation, 22c pound; 100 
pounds, $18.00. Also have medium brood 
foundation for sale at 75c¢ pound. Fred 
Peterson, Alden, Iowa 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Quality Bee 


Supplies at factory prices Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 


Onsted, Mic h. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens ‘without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, eight-nine. Specify size. $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee hives, 
foundation, tanks, and extractors. Listing 


ers’ _Supplies, 

















many items not found in other catalogs 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


BEEKEEPERS! ATTENTION!! You will 
never get stung investing in VOHO En- 
trance Closures. Completely closing a hive 
in 3 seconds, yet insuring ample ventila- 
tion, should appeal to every progressive 
honey producer. Write, wire, or come a- 
riding to VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange 
Street, Norfolk 2, Virginia. For cash—Up- 
pers, 80c. Lowers a buck thirty, plus post- 
age. Cheaper ; too in 1 quantity. 


FOR SALE — 100 three-story colonies, 
$18.00 each; 100 single story with two 
comb supers, $14.00 each; ten-frame equip- 
ment. Inspected. Part of crop on hives. F 
J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio, Portland Rd., 
mt. i. 


F. ACTORY | for making wooden bee sup- 
plies, and business of dealing in all kinds 
of bee equipment. Located in Western 
Canada. Apply Box 555, Gleanings, Medina, 

hio. 

FOR SALE—My home and honey house 
in Portland, Michigan. Also almost new 
honey house and 150 colonies in northern 

















Michigan near Treverse City. Inspection 
certificate furnished. Write Ralph E 
Blackman, Portland, Michigan. 














Ocon m-woc, Wisconsin 
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“BEES AND QUEENS FOR ‘SALE. 


~ We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. : 
FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.50 post- 
paid. S. J. Head, Crossett, Ark. 
GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 
D. W. HOWELL, Sheliman, Georgia. % 
CAUCASIAN tae’ Ge $1.00 each. C. B 
Eppling, ‘“Idlewilde’’, Covington, Virginia. 
NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Finest quality for production, $1.00 each 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 























each 








~ FOR SALE—240 colonies of bees ~ with 
the crop. Inspection certificate. Steve Zup- 
ko, 4463-23 St., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS to to fill your hives 
with gentile, high producing bees. Howard 














E. Crom, Box 75, Rt. 1, Ripon, Calif. 
~ BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
casian Queen for spring delivery. Write 


Texas, Rt. 1 


Miller & Evans, Three Rivers, 


~ PALMETTO QUAL ITY three-band Ital- 
ian Queens. 6 queens, $4.50. Prices on 
large lots on request. C. G. Ellison & Sons, 
Belton, S. C. 
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FOR SALE: 500 colonies bees, complete 
equipment, 45-frame extractor. Inspected. 
Also farm home, all conveniences, 12 acres 
land, fruit trees. Advanced age reason for 
selling. B. J. Raut, LaFayette, N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, $7.00 per dozen, 
every queen guaranteed and sent by air 
mail. Walter D. Leverette, Box 364, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


KING’S QUEENS — Bright Italian and 
Caucasian, $1.25 each. Reared in three 
frame nuclei. King-Swan Apiaries, Jeffer- 
sontown, Rt. 2, Ky. 


THREE - BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens. Prices reduced for summer. Write 
for information. Cottage Hill Apiaries, 
Route 2, Mobile, Alabama. 


CAUCASIAN. We have a limited sup- 
ply of package bees for June. Queens un- 
tested, $1.00 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 


SELECT Young Leather Colored Italian 
Queens at seventy-five cents each for bal- 
ance of season. Phillips and Lane, 1944 
Douglas Avenue, Clearwater, Florida. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS, the best we can raise. 2- 
lb. with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. with queen, 
$5.00. Select queens, untested, $1.10 each; 
50-up, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 each. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Gra- 
ham, No. Car. 


Three-banded Italian bees and queens, 
finest quality, 2 lb. with queen, $4.00. 3 
Ib. with queen, $5.00. Select queens, 1 to 
25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 95c; 50 up, 90c 
each. Tested, $2.00. All bees and queens 
shipped in new cages. Health certificate 
with every order. Black River Apiaries, 
Currie, N. C. 


REAL PETS. Brown's non-stinging, non- 
swarming bees. Good producers. Queens, 
$2.00. Brown’s Apiary, Cape May Court 
House, N. J. Z 


BREWER’S LINE-BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS — 90c each; 100 and up, 75c. 
3rewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian 
Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—1000 colonies 
in clover-buckwheat region of central New 
York north of Ithaca. This is an unusual 
opportunity to buy a long established com- 
pletely modern outfit with 40 x56 extract- 
ing plant and modern ten room _ double 
house. Hives are ten frame and of recent 
factory make. Extracting plant has oil- 
fired boiler, two 50-frame extractors, auto- 
matic uncapping machine, and capping 
handling equipment. There are two late 
model trucks and considerable labor sav- 
ing equipment and extras. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. William L. Coggshall, 
South Lansing, New York. 


FOR SALE—50 hives bees in 10-frame 
hives. Guaranteed no disease. Two acres 
with good 4-room house. Write for infor- 
mation. Chas. H. Hamm, Carlisle, Ky., R. 3. 


SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full of 
bees and honey all or any part, suitable for 
package bees or honey production. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Information on 
request. Box 4, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—120 colonies of bees and all 
equipment, with or without crop of honey. 
Inspection certificate furnished. Claud 
Lane, La Fontaine, Ind. 


FOR SALE—200 colony outfit in Michi- 
gan, complete. No disease. Will sell all or 
part, or will trade for property or what 
have you. Box 848, Gleanings, Medina, O. 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little inclined to swarm, depend- 
able workers—10% to 40% ahead 
of the average Italians. Founda- 
tion stock from the mountainous region 
of Terek, Caucasus. 


Build up rapidly even during unfavorable 
springs. Prolific at all times, very gentle, 
best of workers. 
PRICES: Untested queens ...... . $1.00 each 
Tested queens ............. 1.75 each 
Queens by Airmail, 4c extra per queen 
August is a good month to requeen 
and prepare for the season of 1949. 
Many report these races withstood 
the past severe winter without loss. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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Northern Bre 
Dark Leather Colored 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
75 cts. each 
No charge for clipping 


All queens mailed in our adjustable 
introducing cage. 
Diemer Bee Company 
Rt. 2 Box 7 Liberty, Mo. 
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OHIO 


Distributor 
for the 
Continental Can Co. 


60 Ib. Tins—5 and 10 Ib. Pails 
shipped from Chicago, St. Louis 
or Toledo. 

We also carry carloads of 
> Ib., 2 Ib., I Ib., and 
8 oz. Glass Jars. 


Get our wholesale prices 


Complete line of Bee Supplies 
Root’s and Dadant’s Foundation 


We want carloads or less of 

extracted and Comb Honey. 

Send Sample. We pay top 

prices for beeswax. Any 
Amount. 


Alexander Co. 
819 Reynolds Rd. Toledo, Ohio 























“Protect your future. Buy your - 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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We Thank You, 
One and All... 


This has been the most satisfac- 
tory season from a_ delivery 
standpoint that we have ever 
* had. Sure there was rain, even 
' floods and wind, as well as oth- 
j er difficulties in connection with 
4 securing bees, such as feeding, 
detours, rough roads—even the 
trains did not run for several 
days from our shipping point, 
causing us more travel to other 
points where we could ship. 
Even so, we made the season 
with little delay and finished on 
schedule. 

We are working now to supply 
you next year. Supplies are be- 
ing ordered that there will be no 
holdup when the time comes. 
Place your orders after Decem- 
ber Ist for next spring delivery. 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 














_———— 
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Want More Money 
for Your Honey? 


Compare what you got for your honey 
the last two years with the figures be- 
low. These are the prices realized in 
full by the end of the business year by 
beekeepers who sold through ‘Ohio”’. 


1947 — 19%%c per Ib. 
1946 — 29\c per Ib. 


Yes, it's a matter of record that the 
beekeepers of nine states who sold 
through the Ohio Apiaries Coopera- 
tive Association have received more 
money for their honey. And they re- 
ceived liberal advances throughout the 
vear, prior to final settlement. 


Such higher payments are possible be- 
cause of processing efficiency and 
economies, and because “Ohio” has no 
investment in a costly plant. For the 
full story about how this outstanding 
12-year-old Cooperative can serve you, 
send a card or letter. 


The Ohio Apiaries 
Cooperative Assn., Inc. 
London, Ohio 
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renee ee ~~ = crop and 
Ss, certificate. Samuel Blinn, 
6, Marion, Ind. Phone 3672-2. — 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED—Lock corner machine. prefe 
a Morgan No. 6 of 8. Hawley Senay &.. 
Iola, Kansas. ‘ 


_ WANTED TO BUY: A small or medium 
size Southern package bee outfit. Box 8, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Capable bee man at once for 
balance of season. LaVerne Depew, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Strong man as helper ith 
bees, 23 yards. Ray Wilcox, Odeae. N.Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Will be available for honey harvesting, 
wood working, and all phases of bee work 
August Ist. Fully experienced. What can 
you offer? Emory R. Webb, Route 4, Win- 
field, Kans. 









































SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
APOLIS and adjacent states. We offer a 
real service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, 
honey containers, and labels at a price 
saving to you. Top market price paid for 
extracted honey and beeswax. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 NO. WASH- 
—_—, AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- 








275 lb. TEST CORRUGATED CARTONS 
to hold six 5-lb. pails, 10, $2.00; 100, $17.50. 
275 lb. TEST CARTONS to hold one 60-Ib. 
can, $15.00 per 100 cases. C. W. Aeppler 
Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





Queen numbering machine made _ in 
Switzerland. Very good for queen selec- 
tions, also to control the swarming. Price, 
$7.50. Jean-Louis Bechard, 7996 Boyer, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Send for 
our list describing 45 nectar’ bearing 
plants. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MAGAZINES 


SOUTH AFRICA BEEKEEPING 
Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P.O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00. 206 Donalda 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy against 
25c (1s 6d.) postage stamp. Yearly 7s, 6d, 
($1.50) International Money Order. Apply 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist Naini Tal, U.P. India. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription — $1.50, Sample 
copy—15c. 



































DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL— introductory 
six months, $1—-Columbia 14, Mo. 
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THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper, 
10,6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
Way's End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 


3 Fine Quality 
STOLLER’ Clover Honey, 
1948 crop, ex- 

cellent for bottling. Stoller Honey Farms, 


Latty, Ohio. 








First Quality Italian 
Package Bees & Queens 


John S. Shackelford 


Live Oak, California 
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Gray’s LAZ-LOTZ 


Northern Bred Queens 


will give your colony a NBW LOOK 
and New Life. Bright Italian Honey 
Getters. Order today, $1.10 prepaid. 
William I. Gray 
Prospect, Pa 
_ Shipping twice daily 
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Right Now 
Service on 
Jensen’s 





Sure, you can buy cheaper queens, but 
if you want queens that will build 
populous colonies that will fill the su- 
pers with honey, you won't go wrong 
buying ours. They succeed where oth- 
ers fail. 


“Magnolia State” Strain Italians 
1-24, $1.00 each; 25-49, 95e each; 
50 and up, 90c each. 
“Disease Resistant’? Daughters of stock 
drones of the same _ stock, Isolation 
bred. They are great in controlling 
A.F.B. The bees are gentle and good 

honey gatherers. 


1-24, $1.30 each; 25-49, $1.25 
each; 50 and up, $1.20 each. 





Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Miss. 
The business QUALITY built 


tested in the North and mated to |} 
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} Top Quality 

Italian Queens 
Summer Prices 

y 1-10, $1.00 11-30, 90 

31-74, 85c 75 and over, 75c 


Girardeau Apiaries 
Tifton, Georgia 
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, Return 
QUEENS Ale Mail 60c 
2-Ib. Packages with queen ........ $3.00 
3-Ilb. Packages with queen ....... 4.00 


BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIANS guar- 
anteed in every respect. Packages 
F.O.B. express. — 
Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer Ala. 
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Italian Queens 


Miller’s Strain 
Three banded. Northern bred for 
business. 51st breeding season. 
Unt., $1.00; 6 for $5.50; Sel. Unt., $1.25 


I. F. Miller 
Warren, Pa. Rt. 3 ) 
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Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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Bright Three-banded 


Italian Queens 
Our Improved Mott Strain 
1 to 24, 95c; 25 to 99, 85c, 100 up, 75c 
Safe delivery guaranteed 
Taylor Apiaries 


LUVERNE, ALABAMA 
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As good if not the best that can be had 
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Queens of the Golden West 
Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
Weare now booking orders 

for spring 1948. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 
Oroville Box 684 California 























QUEENS 
Dark Three-Banded Italians 
$1.00 each in lots of 1 to 10 
$0.75 each in lots of 10 or more 


| A. M. Peach 
| Baldwyn, Miss. 























! The John M. Davis Strain 


Italian Queens 
Bred the Davis Way 


These queens are reared in Nucs 
with three full-depth standard frames 
of brood, bees, and honey; no baby 
nucs used. They are well fed from 
time of hatching until mated and lay- 
ing, making stronger, larger, fully de- 
veloped queens. Try them; you'll like 
them or your money refunded. 


Price $1.00 each 
Write for quantity prices 


Little’s Apiaries 


P. O. Box 122 














Shelbyville, Tenn. _| 














, Italian Package Bees & Queens 
Customers report our bees have 
produced where others have failed. 
We have increased our queen pro- 
duction 100%. You can order with 
the expectation of getting prompt de- 
livery on orders direct from this ad. 
4 Queen 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 


1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 


After May 20th prices reduced 10% 
Join the ranks of our 
satisfied customers. 

Our motto: 

“Once a customer always a customer” 
Telephone: 2546 Livingston 

Telegraph: Livingston 
C. W. Baker 
\ Sumterville, Ala. 

















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


TEN HIVES BEES, 7 Buckeye, 3 Stand- 
ard, 22 shallow and 11 fuli size empty su- 
pers, drawn combs. Nine section supers 
with fixtures; 240 split sections. Two- 
frame extractor with motor, variable 
speed pulley. Sell only entire lot. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Moved not later 
than Oct. 15th. Equipment one to three 
years old. C. T. Raschick, 2849 Arcade St., 
St. Paul 9, Minn. 








JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 517) 

firms. Neither is it a program in 
which the benefits will be confined 
to a part of the industry. Only a 
small portion of our total income 
comes from other than the sale of 
honey and the price of honey in the 
smallest hamlet is determined by the 
total supply and total demand in the 
entire country. 

YOUR industry, YOUR OWN fu- 
ture prosperity, depends on YOU. 

Do not permit another large sur- 
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plus to accumulate without our havy- 
ing made our very best effort to 
build a better market. 

Mail your contribution for this 
campaign, and for other activities 
of the Federation, to Glenn O. Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Atlantic, Iowa. 

* * * k 


Passing of Philip J. Baldensperger 


An internationally known bee- 
keeper has passed on. It seems ap- 
propriate to publish the following 
letter dated June 20, 1948, written to 
E. R. Root by Nora Baldensperger, 
daughter of Philip J. Baldensperger: 


E. R. Root, Editor 
Dear Sir: 
My dear old father, whom all affectionate- 
ly called Pere Baldens, has breathed his 
last at Antibes on June 4th, as he had just 
ended his 92nd year and we took him to 
his last dwelling on his 93rd birthday. He 
aoe been born in Jerusalem on June 5th, 
He would have wished me to write to you 
in all friendship a few details about him. 
Indeed he owed much to America—his 
teaching in bee culture, and his beloved 
wife, my Mother, whom he lost in 1920. 
His first master was Frank Benton in Bei- 
rut, Syria, in the distant 1880. His first 
knowledge on bees came through Glean- 
ings and the American Bee Journal. The 
names of A. I. Root and C. Dadant were 
joined in his mind in thoughts of thank- 
fulness and veneration. I was early fa- 
miliar with the views of your respected 
father and Our Homes was read, shall I 
say, religiously. Then came the able and 
witty Answers to Questions by Dr. C. C. 
Miller, the articles by France, the young- 
er generation, already rising in ; ears, 
yourself, and your indefatigable spirit for 
propaganda, Demuth and Blue Eyes, the 
professors who received Father so kindly, 
Mr. J. I. Hambleton, Nolan, Sturtevant, 
and Snodgrass, Dr. E. F. Phillips and his 
wife whom he had the privilege to accom- 
pany through France on their visits to bee 
masters. 
Though I know only a few of you, may I 
be allowed to greet you as friends for the 
share you have taken in making my dear 
father happier and surer of his doctrine 
and more eager to on with his experi- 
ments? 
In his advanced age he could not follow 
the latest developments of apiculture but 
he felt kindly to those who carried on the 
light. His latest years were darkened by 
the loss of sight and even more of hearing. 
He had grown very weak and had gradu- 
ally to give in to inevitable death. He lay 
down a fortnight before leaving us. I ask- 
ed him, “Do you remember, Father, The 
Lord is My Shepherd?” (it was his favorite 
Psalm) And he went on, “No want shall I 
know.” And that was his last articulate 
sentence. Now he sleeps in front of the 
hills of Provence so like those of his na- 
tive Palestine that he would have loved 
them. : 
Excuse this long letter and believe me 

Yours sincerely, 

Nora Baldensperger 


We have pleasant recollections of 
a visit from Mr. Philip Baldensper- 
(Continued on page 532) 
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3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
Queens (each) $1.35 


) Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Get your package bees and queens when you want them 
Reserve 1949 dates now. Be safe. 
for early booking. 


2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 


1to9 10to49 50to99 100-up 

$4.25 $4.15 $4.00 

5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 

6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Tested $2.00 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 


ome 
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No deposit required 











Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. | 
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TREATMENT OF AFB COLONIES 
WITH SULFA 
(Continued from page -483) 

of honey syrup, feed it back to the 
same colony and have the disease 
disappear. We have colonies which 
were treated for American foul- 
brood in 1945 and if anyone can 
demonstrate the presence of any 
American foulbrood in them today, 
we will burn them immediately. We 
still have to learn how sulfathiazole 
is used by the bees in effecting a 
cure of a colony infected with 
American foulbrood. 

We have found that sulfathiazole 
is of no benefit in the treatment of 
European foulbrood or sacbrood or 
colonies affected with paralysis. 
We have had no experience with 
Nosema in California. 

To safeguard the industry, colo- 
nies should be fed sulfa syrup only 
when they can use up all of the 
syrup fed in the rearing of brood. 
This will limit the time of treatment 
to certain seasons. 





Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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A BOY LECTURER ON BEES 
(Continued from page 497) 

in general, about pollination of 
fruits, and the value of bees in the 
production of the necessary legume 
seed. He can speak with authority 
for he rents about 100 colonies to 
fruit growers. 

Not every producer can become a 
lecturer, but at the same time there 
are a few who could talk interesting- 
ly to children about bees and their 
habits, and about honey. Tom Pais- 
ley is doing his part, and very well. 
He is doing more for the industry 
than for himself, and now he and 
Nick Bradov, a clever artist, have 
designed a honey label built around 
the caricature of a bee, and have 
planned an interesting series of leaf- 
lets about “Betty, the Bee’. The 
Paisley-Bradov Co. is receiving a 
great deal of enthusiastic help from 
the intelligent little lady that Tom 
is going to marry. Recognizing the 
ingenuity and energy so plainly 
evident, Gleanings congratulates 
both of these young people and 
wishes them success in their under- 
taking of changing a hobby into a 
profession. 
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STOVER’S 


QUEENS 


Italian or Caucasian 


Prompt, Courteous Service 
on Any Reasonable Amount 


Clipped and (or) Airmailed at No Extra Cost 
Tested Queens Twice the Price of Mated 


— Prices — 
fee eee $ .95 each 





RT i i ia eee abat .85 each 


100 or more ........... .75 each 


se #e# ¢ 8 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi 
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TAKING OFF AND EXTRACTING 
HONEY 
(Continued from page 482) 
over night and the honey will be 
melted by morning. 

To melt 60 lb. cans of honey the 
same arrangement is used for elec- 
tric heat with the opening over the 
pan the right size so two 60-lb. cans 
will fit directly over the globe and 
pan. An oblong tank is inverted 
over the cans of honey, and in the 
outfit I use this tank was set in ce- 
ment while the cement was soft, 
then removed. This makes a fairly 
tight joint and lots of insulation is 
used. A heat globe will melt two 
cans of honey in about 12 hours if 
the honey has been stored in a warm 
room. As moisture will condense 
on the cans of honey a metal shield 
must be placed over the heat globe. 

I have several times melted 50- 
gallon tanks of honey that were can- 
died solid, with electric heat, using 
a 200-watt globe, and the honey in 
the bottom of the tank would not 
seem to get any warmer than it 
would at the top, and the whole 
tank of honey would seem to melt 
at about the same time. The ad- 
vantages of using electric heat are 
that it is the most convenient and 
as it is not direct heat it will not 
burn the honey. The honey house 
is easier to keep clean and the cost 
is not too much. 
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Italian 


Northern Queens 


NOTICE: Breeding stock in 
Our queen yard will average 
five supers of fancy comb honey 
per colony. 


Remember: Always 
by test and not by guess. 


Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
tested, $2.00 each. 
Northern Breeder Queens, 
$5.00 each. 


Shipped air mail postpaid and 
clipped on request. 


Prompt Service — Satisfaction 


Barger Apiaries 
Carey, Ohio 





requeen 
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Three Banded 


Italian Queens 
Best of Quality 


Prompt Delivery 
1 to 25, $1.00 ea.; 25 to 50, 95c ea. 
50 up, 90c ea. 


Bessemer Apiaries 
C.39, R. Box 12, Greensboro, N. C. 


SCOCROORRECRRR ER ER ee eeeteetee 


SEUOCCOERCCECCCECECECCCCERCGRROReeeeteES 
betereecege 











Bees and Queens 


Italians - Caucasians and 
Daughters of Queens 
Bred for Resistance. 

Over 30 Years a Shipper 

Send for FREE Circulars 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco R 2 Box 23 Texas 














Queens — Queens 
Three Banded Italians 


Best we can raise and prompt delivery 
E tO BS scseid $1.00 25 to 50 95c 

50 up 

Alamance Bee Company 


Graham, N. C. 





























2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 





Extra Queen, Untested, $1.35. 
W. E. Case, Proprietor 


Honey Girl Apiaries 


Package Bees and Queens when you want them 
Italian Queens and Bees 


1to9 10to49 50 to 99 100-u 

$4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.0 
5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 


Tested, $2.00. Any quantity. 
Moreauville, La. 


—— ——_—___— ——__- 
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— GOT A HOBBY? — 


Keep up with the latest developments 
in your field. Here’s a group of maga- 
zines that specialize in a _ particular 
subject! You'll be interested in at least 
one of these magazines....and you have 
the assurance that the articles are 
the assurance that the articles are writ- 
ten by people who know. Send in your 


subscription today! 
| HORSES Per Year 


The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 
schooling, training, horse sports, $5. 
Rider and Driver, m., horse-sport- 
pleasure, $5. 

DAIRYING 
Dairy Farmers’ Digest, m., $1. 


| FRUIT 
Better Fruit, m., $1. 
Easter Fruit Grower, m., $1. 


GOATS 
Dairy Goat Bulletin, quarterly, 60c. 
American Dairy Goat News, m., $2. 
BEE MAGAZINES 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2. 
American Bee Journal, $2. 


LIVESTOSK 
The Polled Hereford, m., $2.50. 
Pacific Stockman, m., $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, quarter horse 
news, Brahman cattle, etc., $1. 
American ‘Cattle Producer, $2. 
Gulf Coast Cattlemen, m., $1. 
Western Livestock Reporter, $1.50. 
Chester White (Hog) World, $1. 
Sheep Breeder, $2. 
Southern, Livestock Journal, m., $1. 
Hog Breeder, all breeds, m., $2. 
FARMING 
Farmers’ Digest, m., $2.50. 
The Country Book, quarterly, $2. 
PIGEONS 
American Pigeon Journal, 
squab—fancy, $2. 


POULTRY 
Cackle and Crow, the Poultry 
Paper, $1. 
Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 
RABBITS 


Angora Rabbit Magazine, m., $1 

Angora Rabbit News, m., $1. 

The Rabbit Raiser, m., $1. 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies), $1.50. 

American Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 

Calif. Rabbit Mag., m., $1. 

Calif. Rabbit News, m., $1. 

OTHER SPECIALTIES 

Modern Game Breeding, m., 

pheasants, wild waterfoul, etc., $3. 

Canary Breeder, $2. 

Black Fox Mag., m., fox, mink, $2. 
All magazines are monthlies’ unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All or- 
ders are handled promptly and ac- 
knowledged. Rush your subscription 
today. Remit in any way convenient 
}to you. 
| SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


| MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. G B Plant City, Florida 
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Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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TRAINING BEES 
(Continued from page 518) 
of the volume of the sugar solution. 
Only the colored parts (petals) of 
the flowers should be used. The 
sepals (green leaves at the base of 
the petals) should be removed be- 
fore placing the flowers into the 
solution because they give a disa- 
greeable taste to the extract. In or- 
der that the flowers have a better 
aroma and a greater amount of nec- 
tar, the evening before they should 
be covered on the plant with cheese- 
cloth to prevent visits by the insects. 

The extract of the flowers is dis- 
tributed to the feeders early in the 
morning before the bees start fly- 
ing. Half a cup of the extract is 
enough for one feeding of a single 
colony. It is better to use long feed- 
ers and place them across the frames 
so that more bees from the various 
parts of the hive start feeding at 
once and begin dancing on different 
combs at the same time. Thus more 
bees will simultaneously leave the 
hive in search of the source. 

The feeding should be done daily 
during the whole period of bloom- 
ing of the plant to be pollinated. It 
is better to give more food at the 
first feeding. Such training in- 
creases the visits of the bees to the 
crops, the flowers of which have 
been used in training, considerably: 
19 times in the case of clovers, over 
four times on alfalfa, twice on sun- 
flowers, sevenfold in the case of 
flax. The training may be applied 
to great advantage in greenhouses. 
For instance, according to Russian 
sources, the bee pollination in com- 
parison with hand pollination in- 
creases the yield of cucumbers in 
greenhouses by 28 percent, with the 
bee training the increase is 173 per- 
cent. The bees from one hive placed 
in a greenhouse substitute 52 man 
days; if training method is _ used, 
nearly 150 man-days are attained. 
In open fields the increase in yield 
when bees are present is from two 
times (apiary at a distance of 600- 
2400 feet) to 11 times (apiary dis- 
tance from the field 150-300 feet). 
With bee training this increase could 
have been considerably greater. 

The results clearly indicate that 
there are great possibilities in using 
bee training for pollinating the 
crops that are important for certain 
localities and the yields from which 
have not been satisfactory under 
natural conditions. 
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of BACKYARD BEEKEEPING 
‘he (Continued from page 485) i” 
of for more than three years. I have “ 
.e- removed them from $50,000 homes Requeening? 
he and from Mexican and negro homes 
3a- as well. 
4 I soon got more bees than I need- ’ ; It Pays 
“A ed, so I put them in the backyards It’s Time and It y 
ta, of the homes from which they 
ld came, and others getting interested Plenty Select Italian 
5e- asked _ hy i some yng F pay 
re I now look after more than col- 
~ onies located at 50 different homes Q U E E N S 
he within the city and nearby, getting 
y- from 25 to 210 pounds per hive with 90 
is an average of more than 50 pounds Cc 
le | last year, but a lesser amount is in 
d- | Prospect this year. — 100 and up 75c each 
es My reward is not in money, but 
us in honey, and in furnishing the 
housewife (and husband) with a 
2 luxury which they can give to their Puett Company 
friends and say “We raised it in our . ; 
- own BACKYARD”. Hahira, Georgia 
*e¢ &¢ & * 
ly 
= SHIPPING PACKAGE BEES TO TTTTT TTL 
It ARRIVE IN GOOD SHAPE aidan ieee i % 
he a — page 487) = li Q : 
3 I was looking inside an express car : : 
n : E 
1e at Melfort, Sask., not long ago, and_ : ta lan veens = 
ye it was an inferno of flying bees, of : E 
y: which every last one was surely not : From Quebec : 
or an escapee, but a “rider”. There #: Very well acclimated for any? 
ie stood the poor expressmen in the : country. You will save honey’ = 
of midst of the flying horde, trying to : for your winter colonies with : 
.d look nonchalant, but really scared : such queens. : 
S. out of their wits. Good will counts, i Same : 
n and to ship packages with so many : Price: $1.35 each = 
1- —" bees is really not good busi- : Jean-Louis Bechard : 
“ _ z 7996 rue Boyer : 
. = Montreal, Canada 3 
le Australian Beekeeping News = = 
- The Leading Bee Journal of the aT 
d Southern Hemisphere is the 
n “AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” ee 
1 ae 2 —— oe sae. Saw ee ines ae a £ 1948 
og any ime. nqulire or nternationa Now boo ing oraers or 
, inne a wae tua — —- Leather Colored Italian Queens 
O p Write now. to the Editor | and Package Bees 
° . ’ altian e * 
)- New South Wales, Australia Write for Prices 
i LYNN WILLIAMS | 
). Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. 
d Protect your future. Buy your x. 
extra Savings Bonds now. ss icocmciomtaneall 
t cae ya eT ae 
g r 
: EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, Batchelor, La. 
n Carniolan Queens .............+-+:: $1.00 
' 2-lb. bees, Carniolan queen .......... 3.60 
: 3-lb. bees, Carniolan queen .......... 4.60 il 
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Italian Queens 


From Proven 
High Producing Stock 


Each 75c 


Clipped and Airmail 
at no extra cost 


We wish to thank our customers 

for their consideration and co- 

operation. For you we wish a 
most successful season. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Established 1892 
Prairie Point, Mississippi 


Wire or phone Macon, Mississippi 








ee 








| Italian Queens 

| Get our line bred Italian queens 

noted for their honey produc- 
tion, prolificness, gentleness, and 
vigor. 90c each 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. 
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Three Banded 


Italian Queens 
of Highest Quality 
for immediate delivery 
$1.00 each, any amount 


E. R. Raley 


Box 1610 
Daytona Beach, Florida 














MOORE'S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. By careful se- 
lection during all these years I have suc- 
ceeded in producing a strain of three- 
banded leather colored Italian bees known 
as Moore's strain of Italians which has 
won a world-wide reputation for honey 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.00 each; 12 or more, 
75¢ each. 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 


Route 3 
Former Address: Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 








PUT POUTTNETA ETE 


_ QUEENS, 50c each 


By Return Mail 
Bright 3-Band Italians 
2 Ib. pkg., $3.25 — 3 Ib. pkg., $4.25 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





John A. Norman 
RAMER, ALABAMA 


STOTT 














Package Bees with Queens 
While They Last 


Italians 
1to9 10t049 50to99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 
By Express a We Serve to Serve Again 


May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? 


Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 


I. Clark. Proprietor 
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A Special Note 
0 
_ Foreign Beekeepers 


ee 














ring 
"Ove- The picture above was taken at La 
l se- Guardia Airport in New York show- 
suc- ing TWA hostess June Lyness listen- 
iree- ing to the “buzz”. This shipment was 
lown routed Picayune, New Orleans, New 
has York, Cairo, and then by train to the 
oney middle East. Because the last lap of 
their journey had to be made by train 
read the large six-hole “Export” cage was 
hem used. 
10re, 
A year ago a note on this page was addressed to you stating we would be 
y: glad to attempt airplane shipment of queens anywhere. Your response was 
more than anticipated and you requested thousands of queens for shipment 
ed to nearly all parts of the world. Being specialists in the breeding and ship- 
— ping of queen bees, we had little alternative but to meet the challenge. We 


taxed our skill and experiénce to the limit. The many reports received 
unanimously indicate your venture in purchasing these queens was suc- 
cessful and our strain of bees was proving helpful to your bee culture. We 
are indeed happy about the entire venture. We like to feel that we are 
filling a requirement in breeding and shipping bees and queens as that 
alone makes our work worthwhile. 





Prices as follows: 
One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 


SULA LAN 


Lot Queens 
a 5) SPO VERN, Seer TENE Re TOR PRE r ene > $1.55 
: RPMI Sssccicins tn kestucocoemsakdes sinasewaccnasies 1.50 
i SE PUP ev aRe ee Peery, emer Tee 1.40 
a SE ERE pe rn ana 1.35 
PRES RR SOREL ane 1.20 

Select Tested Queens, $5.00 All queens clipped and by airmail, postpaid 
Take Advantage of Late Season Discount — 25% off above prices 


No discount on Tested Queens. Foreign orders 25c extra per queen. 





After August Ist package bees will not be shipped except for experimental 
purposes, but queen bees will be available until Nov., weather permitting. 


The Daniels Apiaries Picayune, Miss. 
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Knight's 
Package Bees 


and Queens 
Leather Colored 


Three Banded Italians 
The Best Honey Gatherers 


Queens: 75c each, 
any number. 
No charge for clipping, postage, 
or airmail. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight & Sons 
Hayneville. Ala. 














QUEENS 
85c each 


Gentle, Productive {talians 


Also Package Bees 
$3.50—2-lb. package 
$4.50—3-lb. package 


Port Gibson Aplaries 
Port Gibson, Miss. 











REQUEEN NOW 
WITH HOLLOPETER’S 


NORTHERN bred Italian Queens. A 
strain of hardy, hard working disease 
free Italians at their best during buck- 
wheat fall flower flow. With excellent 
mail service prompt delivery assured. 
Prices, 1-24, $1.00 each: 25-49, 90c 
each; 50-99, 80c each; 100 and up, 
75c each. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


White Pine Bee Farm, Rockton, Pa. 
(Serving Gleanings Readers Since 1911) 











JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 524) 


ger when he toured this country 
some 20 years ago. He was an out- 
standing personality who contribut- 
ed much to our industry. 

* * * * * 

The Story of Honey, and the im- 
portance of honey bees to Michigan 
agriculture will be broadcast over 
220 times during July and August, 
1948, over stations WELL, Battle 
Creek; WSAM, Saginaw, WKZO, 
Kalamazoo; WJEF, Grand Rapids; 
WOAP, Owosso; WAJB, Adrian; 
WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie; WFODF, 
Flint; WTCM, Traverse City; WATT, 
Cadillac; WATZ, Alpena; WMBN, 
Petoskey; WJIM, Lansing; WJBK, 
Detroit; WKMH, Dearborn; WKBZ, 
Muskegon; WHFB, Benton Harbor. 

This radio publicity is made possi- 
ble by the Michigan Agricultural 
Marketing Council, and the ‘2c per 
colony” voluntary contributions of 
members of the Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. Broadcast messages 
were prepared and released by the 
Michigan Honey Institute—R. H. 
Kelty, Sec’y. Michigan Honey Insti- 
tute, East Lansing, Mich. 


se &£ & * 


USDA Purchases Table Grade 
Honey—Washington, June 29, 1948. 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture today announced the purchase 
of 5,700,000 pounds of domestically 
produced table grade honey of the 
1947 production. Purchase prices 
ranged from 12 to 15c per pound, 
with an average of 14.43 cents per 
pound, for processed and packed 
honey, f.o.b. shipping point. Area 
of purchase was largely in states 
west of Mississippi River, with some 
purchased in eastern and southern 
states. The purchase was made un- 
der the program announced by the 
Department June 8, 1948, and the 
entire amount will be used in School 
Lunch and institutional feeding pro- 
grams.—vU. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration. 











JACKSON APIARIES 
Funston, Georgia 
Three Band 


Italian Bees and Queens 
For Sale in 1949 
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Rich’s Leather Italian Packages & Queens 


Live Delivery Regular or 
Production Guaranteed Disease Resistant 
Gentleness Queens Stock 


100-Up, 70c Each 


PRICES EFFECTIVE JUNE Ist: 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $0.80 $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 
25-99 75 3.10 4.10 5.10 
100-up -70 3.00 4.00 5.00 


Prices for Disease Resistant Queens: 
1 to 24, $1.30; 25 to 49, $1.25; 50-up, $1.20. 


Queens Clipped on sent Air Mail at no extra cost. 


The Rich Honey Farms, Jeanerette, La. 
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[— Gooch’s Italian Queens” a ) 


With the production of 10,000 queens per month, we can fill your order same 
day received if desired. 
Your choice of Bright Yellow or Three-Banded Italians —Each the Daughter of 
a Queen that has Produced 300 or More Pounds Surplus Honey in One Season, 
and Mated to Drones of Equal Quality. 
Prices: Queens, each, 1-25, $1.00; 26-50, 90c; 51-100, 85c. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Health certificate furnished with each order. 
Profitable Beekeeping Begins With Gooch’s Queens 


Jesse E. Gooch & Sons Rt. 3 | Pine Bluff, Ark. | 
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PURE CAUCASIANS, the World’s Most Gentle Bees 
QUEENS, Each $1.00 


Vigorous young laying queens. Gentle, prolific, and heavy honey producers. 
Postage prepaid. Health certificate furnished with every shipment, and LIVE 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Pine Bluff Bee Farms Rt.3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 


(Caucasian Branch — Jesse E. Gooch & Sons) 











STEEL DRUMS FOR HONEY 


Ship your honey in Steel Drums (no leakage in transit). 


DRUMS FREE TO OUR SHIPPERS. WRITE US. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Tanquary’s Italian Bees and Queens 


It’s the time of year to watch your colonies, culling out any 
queens that are failing. Colony bees never enter winter bet- 
ter than their queen. Requeen early, the earlier the better 
for your colonies. 





Prompt shipment, safe arrival guaranteed, health certificate 
with each shipment. Queens clipped at no extra cost. 





1 to 25 26 to50 51 to100-up 
2-lb. package bees with queen $3.80 $3.60 $3.50 
3-lb. package bees with queen 4.80 4.60 4.50 
Queens (postpaid) 1.00 .90 45 
Queens, Tested (postpaid) 1.75 
For queenless packages deduct price of queen | 
Queens postpaid — — — Package bees F.O.B. 
We are booking orders for package bees for 1949 delivery. 
Give us an estimate for your spring needs. Prices to be 


published the first of the year. 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. | 
Western Union: Lena, S. C. Telephone: Estill, S. C. No. 109 
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Thrifty Queens Three-Banded | 
Italian Bees 
Three-banded Italians Whether it is for requeening or to 
. make increases, you want good young 
Prompt Shipment ate and young laying queens. 
1-24, 95¢ each; 25-99, 85¢ each tion, and fair prices when you order 
100 up, 75¢ each. from me. 
° Pric for balan f : 
Remember — Thrifty Bees 2 Ib. pkg. with queen ...............$2.75 
3 Ib. PES. WIth GUCOM ...........2..2... 3.65 
are guaranteed to please. Queens in lots of 100 |... ‘50 
I, QUID  hceecccdecdctconccncnsncesnesasece .60 
W. J. Forehand & Sons Farris Homan 
Fort Deposit, Ala. Shannon, Miss. 
Breeders Since 1892 
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Better Bred Queens Three Banded Italians 
Plenty good queens from our famous Better Bred strains 
that have proved their merit for years. Replace all old 
and failing queens and watch them build up fast. 
Queens, any quantity, 70 cents each. 
Prompt Delivery 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Ala. : = 
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Announcing .... 


The Biggest Thing in the Honey House 
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The Stoller Twin Uncapping Machine 
A definite answer to the uncapping problem 
Thoroughly tested and proven Uncaps up to 250 supers per day 


Send for descriptive folder 


The A. |. Root Company Medina, Ohio 

















Good Queens are Necessary 


~:-! for Efficient Honey Production 


Immediate shipment can be made of DR queens 


1to9 10t049 50to99 100&up 
2 lb. pkgs. with DR queens (each) $5.20 $5.00 $4.75 $4.65 
3 lb. pkgs with DR queens (each) 6.20 6.00 5.85 5.75 


























DR Queens (each) 165 1.50 140 1.35 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
State House Des Moines, Iowa 
andl | August, 1948 535 
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Garon’s Quality Queens 
5-Banded Italian Stock of Superlative Quality 





Prices: 1-9, 85c; 


Garon’s D. R. Queens: 


D. R. Lines. 


Prices: 1-24, $1.30; 





These are TOPS Queens, Bred for Heavy Honey Production 
and Other Desirable 
10-24, 80c; 


Characteristics 


25-99, 75¢; 100-up, 70c. 


From Finest Available 
Northern Bred and Tested 
Disease Resistant Stock 


Do NOT confuse this stock with the old nervous fighting 
These queens are bred for Heavy Honey Pro- 
duction, Gentleness, and other desirable characteristics. 


25 to 49, $1.25; 


(All Queens clipped if desired. Airmail on request) 


For Good Strong colonies this Fall and next Spring 
requeen early with our Sturdy Stock. 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 


50-up, $1.20. 
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| SERVICE 


_ | hy inh. We ce 
SYRACUSE IDEA 


ROOT “QUALITY” 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES: This is the time to gather up all your 
Materials are still scarce. old comb and cappings and hav- them 
Order your bee supplies now, or rendered into beeswax before the wa: 
send us list of your require- 
ments. We will advise you and 
quote prices when available. 
HONEY CONTAINERS: 
Complete stocks at all times 


moths consume any part of it. We 
charge only 2c Ib. for rendering when 
your old comb and cappings weigh 100 
Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship. 


Cash or trade. Shipping tags 
sent on request. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse THE F RED. W. MUTH (0. 


1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 229 Walnut Street 


Serves You Best CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 



































G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! Indiana Headquarter 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp for Root Bee Supplies 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 


. . Save Time and Money 
’ . 
years’ experience is your safe- Send Orders to 


guard. Catalogue on request. 


‘ ie The A. I. Root Co. | 
Dotson’s Apiaries OF INDIANAPOLIS | 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 121 N. Alabama St. | 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA Indianapolis 4, Indiana | 


—standard honey jars, tin cans, ments. We pay top price for wax. 

and pails. We are always buying honey. Send 

BEESWAX: SAMPLE, state how much you have 
With new equipment for and quote your best price. We remit } 

rendering old combs and cap- romptly 

pings, we get all the wax there P _— 

is—at reasonable rates. Highest Send for our Money Saving Price 

market prices paid for wax — List on bee supplies. 
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KWIKHEAT THERMOSTATIC SOLDERING IRON } 

© mre nanciag - pa ane % idiom eo iia : = 7 

mes meet meal Comme | 

\ 

| | 

— } 

ie a \ 

\ 

— = A ea ) 

Ideal for industrial, farm, shop, and household applications. Safe, fast, 
efficient, and economical because of patented built-in temperature control { 
Heats in 90 seconds Tellurium tips \ 

Air cooled plastic handle Can’t overheat \ 

115-125 VA-C 225 W One Year Guarantee \ 

Sold by Price $11.00 \ 

Macy Electric Knife Company 

1239 So. Lorena Street Los Angeles 23, California 

PDP DPD PDD DD DPD LD OD DD DPD? a a - POD P LLL LLL PLOT 
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You save ALL WAYS with the 


STOLLER 54-0” FRAMESPACER 


7 
— 
all your 

ve them 



















Step up profits! Stoller’s all-metal, lifetime 
spacer permits 7-comb spacing in 8-frame 
hives; 8 or 9 comb spacing in standard hives, 
and 9-comb spacing for Dadant hives. Made 
to fit shallow, deep, or Lewis V supers. Get 
more wax and honey with fewer frames and 
less work. Avoid mashed bees, poor spacing. 
Easy to install. Tested and approved by prof- 


e remit 












































Pri it-conscious producers. Write for literature 
rice 
and prices. 
, :: ~ “Oh OHIO 
; ~~) Australasian Beekeeping News 
: . The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Glass and Tin Containers 4 Southern Hemisphere is the 
8 oz. glass jars, carton of 24 ....$ .68 . a a ait 
16 oz. glass jars, carton of 24... .75 “AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
2 Ib. glass jars, carton of 12 .... .50 ree Setths : gp Se ALN 
| : = p s ption 8 shillings per year. Start 
3 lb. glass Jars, — = — ate _ any time. Inquire for International 
5 Ib. glass jars, carton o an ew Money Order for 8 shillings (Austral- 
All with white caps. Order glass 25 ‘«* ian) at your Post Office. 
tons, 2c per carton less; 100 cartons, 4c eetidics , the Editor 
less. 5 Ib. tin pail, carton of 50, $3.95; ey ty Maitiand 
‘0 | 11 cartons or over, each, $3.75. 5 gal. New South Wales, Australia 
ae tin cans, 2% inch cap, carton 16, 1 to " 
IS | 5 cartons, each, $6.80; 6 or over, each, 
| $6.24. Write for complete list. ' 
na | Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York | Protect your future. Buy your 
—— pees ae rece | extra Savings Bonds Now. 




















Glass Jars and Tin 
New Style Window Cartons 
Carloads Glass and Tin — New Stock — Prompt Shipment 


WOODEN BEE SUPPLIES 


We now have complete stock wooden bee supplies and Extractors 
Send for Price Sheet and Quantity Discount 


The Hubbard Apiaries 


Manufacturers of Beekeepers Supplies 
| Onsted, Michigan 


——— , J 
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7" | 
| . | Root Service | 
Everything you need| 
= -_ e The 
in Containers from Chicago —— 
av 
at the lowest prices . " prices 
. d irst 1 
5% discount on $50.00 orders In Nineteen Forty-Eight pone 
10% discount on $100.00 orders Honey Containers wa’ 
eo anes Plan ahead. Order early the 
“1-Ib. jars, carton pe! 24, = 13 Ibe” bac supplies ag will need. We Bulk 
2-lb. jars, carton of 12, wt., 11 Ibs., 55e have now in stock most of our 
5-lb. jars, carton of 6, wt., 10 Ibs.. 49¢c listed items. Price 
TIN ie i 
5-lb. pails, ctn. of 50, wt., 25 Ibs., $4.26 Beekeepers’ Supplies 
10-Ib. pails, ctn. of 50, wt., 44 Ibs.. 6.20 Root Quality. The best hives, 
60-Ib. cans, ctn. of 24, wt., 72 Ibs., 10.67 supers, frames, sections, foun- 
Comb Honey Window Cartons dation, all equipment, bees, 
eciaal (alt sizes) pore and literature. Reta 
er » $1.59; er » $7.50; Glass and Tin — Best makes 
ee Eh, Vanes jars, cans, pails, all standard 
We also carry a sizes. 
complete line of other Beeswax Hone 
Bee S li Good average and Light Yel- Estin 
ee Supplies low. We want it—highest mar- 
A ket prices—cash or trade. Th 
Ask for our bee supply price name 
ugust Lotz Co. list. Ask for our container prow 
Boyd Wisconsin rapes . Extn 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago Ve 
. 224-230 West Huron Street a 
Protect your future. Buy your CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS hone 
extra Savings Bonds now. ties - ret a * 
; Th 
30 st 
a pon 
WANTED: Comb Honey in Supers i 
Supers to be returned to producer in best of condition. = 
State quantity and best price. 
T. W. Burleson & Son, Waxahachie, Texas 
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Our National Federation 


It is serving beekeepers throughout the U.S.A. through 
the following committees: 
(1) Honey and Pollen Plants Committee. - 
(2) Agricultural Relations Committee. — 
(3) Honey Grades Committee. 

(4) Bee Breeders’ Committee. 

(5) Standardization of 5-gallon Can Caps Committee. 
(6) Research Committee. 

Help yourself by giving moral and financial 
support to our National Federation. 
Send contributions to: 


Sec.-Treas. Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Price of Honey 
August 21, 1948 
The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state 
averaged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned 
prices have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the 
first figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third 


figure the high price. 
We shall be glad to have any one who desires to report for this column drop us a card 


and we will place your name on our list. 


No. Atlantic So. Atlantic Central Midwest West 

Bulk Honey 

Table Grade 10-13-18¢ 10-13-17c 12-15c 10-15¢ 

Industrial Grade 8-12 8-10-13 9-12 
Price to Grocers 

5 Ib. jar or can 16-23-35 22-28 19-20-25 16-18-23 14-21 

3 Ib. jar (cs. 12’s) 22-25-32 23-26 

2 lb. jar (cs. 12's) 27-28- 17-23 17-24 

1 Ib. jar (cs. 24's) 24-28-39 25-28-30 22-24-26 21-36 

Comb Honey $7-$9-$11 $7.00 $7-$8 $7 .20-$8.00 
Retail Price 

60 Ib. can 15-33 15-20 12-18-25 

5 lb. jar or can 20-29-35 25-32-37 16-25-35 16-22-25 19-23-30 

3 ID.. jar 26-33 26-37 20-25-28 

2 Ib. jar 27-37 20-26-30 22-26-31 

1 Ib. jar 30-37-49 30-36-50 24-29-35 26-29-34 
Honey Sales Slow to Fair Slow to Fair Fair Fair Fair 
Estimated Crop 

Conditions based 

on normal %) 72 60 67 88 75 


The average of the prices reported this month compared with those of a month ago 
show an increase of 4%, the first reported in several months. A few comments from bee- 


keepers are as follows: 
North Carolina: “‘The crop was short and most of the chunk comb has been disposed of. 


Extracted honey is slow.” 

Vermont: “Dark imported honey retailing at 25c. Champlain Valley honey retailing 
for 35 to 45c. Almost a complete failure of light honey.” 

New York: “In all my long experience I never saw lowering of honey prices help sell 
— —— we must do is give good honey and then get out and peddle it to get back 
our trade.” 

Minnesota: ‘“‘We will have a larger crop than for several years and more sweet clover.” 

The general commodity market price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for some 
30 a commodities stands at 295 as compared with 293 a month ago. 1938 is fig- 
ured a a . 














A Continually Improved Strain of 
Disease Resistent Queens is Available from the 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association 


. 1to9 10 to 49 50 to 99 100 and up 
2 Ib. pkgs. with DR Queens $5.20ea. $5.00ea. $4.75 ea. $4.65 ea. 
3 Ib. pkgs. with DR Queens 6.20 ea. 6.00 ea. 5.85 ea. 5.75 ea. 








DR Queens 1.65 ea. 1.50 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.35 ea. 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
State House Des Moines, Iowa 

















STEEL DRUMS FOR HONEY 


Ship your honey in Steel Drums (no leakage in transit). 


DRUMS FREE TO OUR SHIPPERS. WRITE US. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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LG, 


G—vetter than ever! 
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The Diamond Spinner 


A slight modification has 


improved this superb piece of essential equip- 
4, ment. You are working too hard, besides los- 


ing money—UNLESS you have a DIAMOND 


’Z SPINNER in your honey house. “Ask the 
“ £7 man who owns one.” “Good to the last drop.” 


_Los Angeles 21, Calif. or 


“Eventually, why not now?” (With apologies.) 
Available for immediate delivery, completely 
equipped with motor, $225.000 f.o.b. Shipping 
Weight, 200 Ibs. 


The Diamond Match Company 


1300 Produce Street Apiary Department 
Chico, California 


Send for catalogue of DIAMOND quality bee supplies 


| — Gt 
Keep up \ 
n your fie 
yines that 
kubject! Y 
one of the 


the assur 
he assura! 








“A Honey of a Money Maker” 








i = 





110-115 V 


Weight 14 oz. 





MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE 


This new knife heats in 15 seconds and maintains an even tem- 
perature by a thermostat mounted in the handle. 
for slow and fast uncapping. Smooth operating in light or tough 
honey. Plastic handle designed to reduce fatigue. 

Price $12.00 


Macy Electric Knife Company 
1239 S. Lorena Street, Los Angeles 23, California 


AC Only 


Easily adjusted 





Rubber cord $1.00 extra 

















THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 





























Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more hon- 
ey production. No wood, no 
sharp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably made 
and accurately spaced that 

it is permanently Queen ex- 
ig and will last a life- 
me. 





Sales increasing stead- 
| ily each year. For earliest 
delivery place your order at 

once. Send for circular E-2. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario . Canada 





— 


Ship Your 
HONEY & BEESWAX 


to us. Top prices paid, prompt 
remittance. Also welcome your 
old comb shipments to be ren- 


dered into wax at very nominal 
charge. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 























Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and 
better. Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., $3.25. 


Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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— GOT A HOBBY? — 
<eep up with the latest developments 
n your field. Here's a group of maga- 
vines that specialize in a _ particular 
kubject! You'll be interested in at least 
one of these magazines....and you have 
the assurance that the articles are 
the assurance that the articles are writ- 
en by people who know. Send in your 

subscription today! 

JORSES Per Year 
The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 
schooling, training, horse sports, $5. 
Rider and Driver, m., horse-sport- 


pleasure, $5. 
DAIRYING ; 

Dairy Farmers’ Digest, m., $1. 
FRUIT 


Better Fruit, m., $1. 
Easter Fruit Grower, m., $1. 


GOATS 

Dairy Goat Bulletin, quarterly, 60c. 
American Dairy Goat News, m., $2. 
BEE MAGAZINES 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2. 
American Bee Journal, $2. 


LIVESTOSK 

The Polled Hereford, m., $2.50. 
Pacific Stockman, m., $1. 

The Sheepman, $1. 

Florida Cattleman, quarter horse 
news, Brahman cattle, etc., $1. 
American (Cattle Producer, $2. 
Gulf Coast Cattlemen, m., $1. 
Western Livestock Reporter, $1.50. 














Southern Livestock Journal, m., $1. 
| Hog Breeder, all breeds, m., $2. 
|| FARMING 
| Farmers’ Digest, m., $2.50. 
The Country Book, quarterly, $2. 
PIGEONS 
American Pigeon Journal, 
squab—fancy, $2. 
POULTRY 
Cackle and Crow, the Poultry 
Paper, $1. 
Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 
RABBITS 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, m., $1. 
Angora Rabbit News, m., $1. 





| 
| 


N 


Se 


Chester White (Hog) World, $1. 
Sheep Breeder, $2. 


The Rabbit Raiser, m., $1. 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies), $1.50. 
American Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 
Calif. Rabbit Mag., m., $1. 

Calif. Rabbit News, m., $1. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 
Modern Game Breeding, m., 
pheasants, wild waterfoul, $3. 
Canary Breeder, $2. 

Black Fox Mag., m., fox, mink, $2. 
All magazines are monthlies unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All or- 
ders are handled promptly and ac- 
knowledged. Rush your subscription 
today. Remit in any way convenient 
to you. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


MAGAZINE MART 


etc., 











Dept. G B Plant City, Florida 
piaeeaiedianinia 
Protect your future. Buy your 


extra Savings Bonds now. 


ptember, 1948 
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Want More Money 
for Your Honey? 


Compare what you got for your honey 
the last two years with the figures be- 
low. These are the prices realized in 
full by the end of the business year by 
beekeepers who sold through “Ohio”. 


1947 — 19*%4¢c per Ib. 
1946 — 29c per Ib. 


Yes, it’s a matter of record that the 
beekeepers of nine states who sold 
through the Ohio Apiaries Coopera- 
tive Association have received more 
money for their honey. And they re- 
ceived liberal advances throughout the 
year, prior to final settlement. 


Such higher payments are possible be- 
cause of processing efficiency and 
economies, and because “Ohio"’ has no 
investment in a costly plant. For the 
full story about how this outstanding 
12-year-old Cooperative can serve you, 
send a card or letter. 


The Ohio Apiaries 
Cooperative Assn., Inc. 
London, Ohio 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
C4’ METHOD 
Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 


THE BEEMASTER 














Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.25 per year. 
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The Beekeepers’ Magazine 
3110 Piper Road Lansing 15, Mich. 
$2.00 per Year 
Serving the Honey Producers of 
America since 1938. 


We'd like to mail you a sample copy. 
Drop us a card today. 
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Containers 


Our fall price list is yours for the asking. It describes 
a full line of honey containers and selling helps. 
Honey jars, 8-oz., 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., 5-lb., 10-Ib., all | 
fine, clear glass. Included is a new 5-lb. wide- IGle 

mouthed, square-shaped, clear glass jar for packing 

that bulk comb honey that is now selling so well; | 
beautiful white enamel lids; available only while the |oepten 
supply lasts. - - Tin containers, 5-lb., 10-lb., 60-Ib.-- | 
Honey handling equipment, filters, clarifiers; packag- 
ing and marketing equipment; honey signs; honey 
servers. 


























Send for free copy ot complete fall price list. 
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Honey Labels mas 
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A ‘ that cer 
Our label catalog is unusual in that every label sam- maintait 


ple is a full sized and separate label all ready for you Birong 
‘ ‘ brood re¢ 
to try on your containers. You can see just how each All ag 


label looks and how it appeals to you. There are doz- wd a 
ens of labels in all sizes, shapes, and colors; some in dance ¢ 


series of the same design for all sizes of glass and tin. care: My 
Included is a new multi-colored lithographed label in here on 


seven sizes. Also labels for maple syrup and for sor- — 
ghum. Free label catalog on request. : lor no 
= |packing 
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DADANT & SONS - Hamilton, Illinois | — 
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